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REY. F. B. MEYER, B.A. 


A PERSONAL REMINISCENCE, 


By d. A. 


New York has been visited of late by 
many Englishmen of various intellec- 
tual gifts, the latest man of note being 
the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B. A., of Christ 
Church, Westminster, London. We 
think, therefore, that our readers and 
his friends will welcome his portrait 
and phrenograph, being as he is, one of 


England’s ministerial lights and pulpit 
orators. He is known to thousands in 


both countries by his many strong spir- 
itual books, for his pen has been con- 
stantly at work. 

Where he is not personally known, his 
thoughts have penetrated into many 
homes, and there they have given new 
refreshment through his exposition of 
“The Shepherd’s Psalm,” new hope 
and consecration through the volumes 
of his “ Christian Life Series,” and fresh 
inspiration through his “Study of Old 
Testament Heroes.” 

Having had singular opportunities 
for examining the talents, character and 
work of this gifted man, and having 
been invited many times to lecture and 
give character readings at both Regent’s 
Park Chapel and Christ Church, Lon- 
don, I have come in contact with the 
stupendous work that he accomplishes. 


Fow er. 


He is interested in all kinds of societies 
and work for the poor and for reform, 
and he is the inspiration for dozens of 
societies. His “ Pleasant Sunday After- 
noons’” services have been richly 
blessed, and this work is only one of the 
many enterprises and increasing activi- 
ties which are so varied in character and 
successful in results. 

It is asserted by some that all heads 
are alike, but this is not based upon 
facts, as many of the portraits in the 
present number go to prove. There 
are, in fact, many heads large in cir- 
cumference but poor in quality, which 
have not that distinguishing develop- 
ment in the upper or superior lobe like 
the head of F. B. Meyer. Men of Dar- 
win’s stamp, for instance, who possess 
strong practical perceptive intellects, 
or others like Firebug, with low, coarse 
organization, are contrasts to that of our 
present sketch. Hence, every open- 
minded person can see for himself that 
such an assertion is unfounded. 

What, therefore, makes the differ- 
ence in men, if it is not the size of head 
or the number of the faculties? Ca- 
pacity depends upon the localization of 
brain function, or upon where the brain 
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is developed, in what lobe or region. 
When we come to balance the strong 
with the weak, we find that the light and 
shade of character, and the tone and 
quality of those powers assert them- 
selves. 

Some men seem by nature better fit- 
ted to receive, absorb and expound truth 
than others. 

Their mental endowment is richer to 
start with, hence, with cultivation 
and environment combined, they see 
through the clouds of mysticism with a 
more penetrating eye and a clearer out- 
look. The subject of our sketch has a 
personality that is singularly above the 
average in development, both in his 
moral and spiritual qualities, and also 
in the completeness of his organization. 

The trend of his thoughts is so ex- 
alted, that to be in his presence long 
clarifies and broadens the mental vision. 

In him there is an abundance of the 
mental over the vital and motive tem- 
peraments, hence he manifests a rare 
development of nerve power. 

He is not clogged with physical im- 
pediments, neither has he the vital 
stock of John Bright or D. L. Moody, 
but he possesses the healthy condition 
of body that readily responds to the 
wants of his mental activities. His hair 
is fine and silky and his physical consti- 
tution is wiry, while his organization is 
well able to carry out his great respon- 
sibilities. 

Phrenologically speaking, there is 
great superiority of power above the 
middle circumference of the head. A 
line drawn around Cautiousness and 
Causality leaves a larger proportion of 
brain above it than is usually found. 
The moral and religion faculties are par- 
ticularly well developed, hence they 
give him aspirations for whatever is 
noble and pure, and enable him to ana- 
lyze what is beautiful, spiritual, and 
true. There is not only height of head 
from ear to ear, but exceptional fullness 
along the superior region. When com- 
paring his head with that of a horse- 
trainer or a criminal, F. B. Meyer’s 
head shows a large development of Be- 
nevolence and intense sympathy for his 
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fellow men, while his large and active 
Veneration gives him an almost ex- 
treme respect for that which is exalted, 
superior, sacred and holy. He is highly 
endowed with Spirituality, and pos- 
sesses a strong inspirational mind and 
deep spiritual insight. 

His Hope gives him moral buoyancy 
as well as a cheerful stimulus to his 
thoughts and utterances. There are 
no doubts in what he has to say. He 
does not look on the pessimistic side of 
life, and even if he is confronted with 
any doubts, he meets them with a ready 
will, an open countenance, an unbiassed 
mind, and a dauntless courage. 

One sees here not only the advantages 
of heredity and parental quality and 
stock, but also of refinement and ethical 
culture. A timber merchant selects 
amongst his pines, walnut, mahogony, 
boxwood, etc., the kind best adapted to 
his needs, for durability, beauty or 
cheapness. So the Great Architect se- 
lects men who are specially adapted for 
spiritual work, and places them in posi- 
tions of great responsibility. 

It requires the tact and culture of a 
great man of thought to influence many 
minds from their sordid care, their 
wordlly affairs and social ties. F. B. 
Meyer is a man specially fitted by Na- 
ture to undertake such a task. He has 
a large development of Human Nature, 
and when he sees hisaudienceshe knows 
what they want, for he has sufficient 
theoretical, practical, scientific and in- 
tuitive ability to aim straight and 
sure. 

‘He is a good judge of men, and he 
knows what kind of advice to give to 
every one who appeals to him, and ap- 
plies his knowledge, principles and in- 
sight to individual wants. One of the 
secrets of his success lies in the fact 
that he is a true, accurate student of hu- 
man nature, hence by his subtle, intu- 
itive and intellectual power he is able to 
feed the hungry with substantial food, 
and even those who go to him feeling no 
special spiritual hunger, are sure to 
receive more than they anticipated, like 
a man who visits a physician for a slight 
ailment, and finally becomes cured of 
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what the patient considered a chronic 
disease, through the physician’s ad- 
vice. 

But so delicate are Mr. Meyer’s men- 
tal instruments, that as a moral physi- 
cian or surgeon he uses the spiritual 
scalpel with wonderful tenderness and 


REV. F. B. 


dexterity. Were he a physician he 
would be one in the fullest sense, and 
add all the modern scientific researches 
and knowledge possible. As a lawyer, 
his arguments would be pointed and 
telling. He would enter into every case 
in hand, and would know how to cross- 
examine a subject so that the witness 
would actually commit himself rather 
than require any one else to do so. In 
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spiritual matters he would draw out the 
confidence of others for their own good. 

Hatred and narrow-mindedness claim 
no place in his character. His In- 
genuity works with his Ideality and 
Language in giving choice and marvel- 
ous scope in the use of words. Fluency 
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of speech, which is simple and earnest 
in style, and capacity to appreciate and 
apply the ideal or beautiful in nature, 
oratory, art or music, all of which have 
a deep influence over his mind. 

The height of the head over Con- 
scientiousness reveals a keen sense of 
principle. Such a man will carry con- 
viction and level the inconsistencies of 
men and secure the attention of those 
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who never intended to be influenced by 
his utterances. 

Below the crown of the head on the 
median line there is a depression in the 
organ of Continuity. This is both a 
source of weakness and strength. His 
Conscientiousness makes him thorough 
in his work, but he loves variety of 
thought and occupation, and is so ver- 
satile in the management of it that he 
hardly knows when to draw the line or 
where to stop. 

Few men combine so much of the 
practical with the ingenious, or the 
sympathetic with the logical, or the 
theoretic with the scientific, and few 
men live in such an exalted atmosphere 
and are capable of doing so much in be- 
half of their fellow creatures. 

Mr. Meyer made a stay of ten days in 
America. He visited Boston from the 
3d to the 7th, and at Tremont Temple 
spoke twice daily; from the 8th to the 
12th-he spoke to thousands of people at 
Carnegie Hall, all of whom must have 
felt the impressive truth of his words 
and the deepening of spiritual life 
within them. 

Mr. Meyer has been in the ministry 
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for over a quarter of a century. He 
began his life work in Richmond, Sur- 
rey, England, while still engaged in his 
studies at Regent Park College. From 
there he went as assistant pastor to Rev. 
C. M. Birrell, of Pembroke Chapel, Liv- 
erpool, and later to York. It was here, 
during the first English campaign of 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey in 1873, 
that Mr. Meyer’s heart was stirred with 
a desire to reach the masses—a desire 
which has seen such practical develop- 
ment in his subsequent pastorates at 
Melbourne Hall, in Leicester, and at 
Christ Church, London. While at 
Leicester Mr. Meyer experienced a great 
spiritual quickening during the visit of 
Stanley Smith and Charles Studd, and 
ever since that time has devoted much 
of his energy to leading Christians to a 
clearer comprehension of their duties 
and their privileges. 

The London work in which he is now 
engaged as the successor to Newman 
Hall in Christ Church, is remarkable 
for its vitality. In addition to the vast 
amount of preaching and speaking, he 
is constantly a contributor to the press, 
while his books are numerous. 


—_———____ 


THE ORGAN OF CONTINUITY. 


PAPER READ AT THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


By D. T. Exxiorr. 


Students of phrenology will know 
that the various faculties of the mind 
rarely act singly, but in groups. ‘This, 
however, is the exception with the or- 
gan of Continuity, whose particular 
function it is to concentrate the other 
faculties upon a single object at a time. 
Our late president, L. N. Fowler, gave 
this organ two divisions—the outer 
portion near the top of “ Friendship ” 
gives the ability to connect and pro- 
tract thought and feeling, and continu- 
ously dwell upon one subject until it is 
exhausted. The central portion gives 
the power to apply the mind and con- 
centrate the thoughts on one subject at 
a time. 


Continuity is one of the many facul- 
ties that have become definitely located 
by physiologists. It is situated in the 
parieto-occipital fissure in the Angular 
Pyrus. The muscles of the eyes are in- 
fluenced by it, and impressions made 
through the eyes are carried to the back 
part of the brain in the locality of Con- 
tinuity. The following incident will 
illustrate this point: 

A young lady engaged in mental 
work daily experienced great pain in 
the back part of the head, with failing 
eyesight. On being asked to localize 
the pain, she put her hand on the organ 
of Continuity. She was advised by the 
oculist to have her desk raised, or work 
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so arranged that she had not to look 
down. Very little treatment was neces- 
sary, for in a few weeks the sight im- 
proved, and as it improved, the pain 
ceased. 

The early phrenologists differed con- 
cerning the functions of this organ. 
Dr. Spurzheim, from observing it large 
in animals fond of dwellingin one place, 
called it “ Inhabitiveness.” Dr. Combe 
says “he observed persons whose 
thoughts, like clouds, come and go 
without regularity—whose senses have 
succession without relation. In them, 
I have found the organ very small; 
others of less mental capacity, remark- 
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I breathed a song into the air; 

It fell to earth, I know not where. 
For who has sight so keen and strong 
That it can follow the flight of song? 


Long, long afterwards, in the oak 

I found the arrow still unbroke; 

And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend. 


Continuity in combination with large 
Reflective organs and Language, gives 
excessive amplification in the use of 
words and ideas. When Language is 
small, there is prolixity and repetition, 
with a difficulty to give full expression 
to thought. 


Large Continuity renders persons 





FIG. I. —CONTINUITY SMALL. 


able for continuity of thought, and for 
the natural relationship existing be- 
tween the successive subjects of their 
conversation, in these the organ was 
found large.” It was considered by 
some of the early phrenologists that the 
exact function of the organ of Con- 
tinuity was to keep two or more organs 
in continuous and simultaneous activ- 
itv. This view has been confirmed by 
phrenologists of a later date. L. N. 
Fowler has said: “ It gives the ability to 
hold the mind to one process of mental 
action.” This organ is generally found 
large in authors of note. It was par- 
ticularly large in Longfellow, and it is 
observable in his poems, particularly in 
the “ Flight of the Arrow.” 


I shot an arrow into the air; 

It fell to earth, I know not where. 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow in its flight. 


FIG, II,—CONTINUITY LARGE. 


prone to sedentary habits and to live, 
as it were, within themselves, as well as 
keeping them habitually occupied with 
internal meditation. If Secretiveness 
is also large, it is difficult for the unin- 
itiated in phrenology to understand 
their real characters; hence they have a 
natural facility of concentrating their 
thoughts, and possess such a command 
over their intellectual powers, as to be 
able to apply them in their whole re- 
gion to the pursuit which forms the ob- 
ject of their particular study for the 
time being, and who, in consequence, 
produce the greatest possible results 
from the intellectual endowment which 
Nature has bestowed on them. It is 
interesting to observe the language of 
the faculties. In conversing with some 
individuals we find them fall naturally 
into a connected train of thinking; 
either dwelling on a subject which in- 
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terests them till they have placed it 
clearly before the mind, or passing 
naturally to a connected topic; others, 
again, never pursue one idea for two 
consecutive seconds, but shift from 
subject to subject without any regard 
whatever to natural connection. Con- 
sequently, they leave no distinct impres- 
sion on the mind of the listener. 
Combe says: “ When full concentra- 
tiveness is joined to large Causality and 
Individuality, the power of philosophy 
and reasoning appears in its greatest 
perfection. The mind is at once pos- 
sessed of intellectual resources and is 
capable of making the most of them by 
its powers of collecting its conceptions 
into a strong mental picture and con- 
veying them with a full force of a sus- 
tained representation to the minds of 
others.” The early phrenologists as- 
serted that Individuality and Eventual- 
ity, when large, produce the effects 
attributed to Concentrativeness. But 
later phrenologists have observed that 
with large Individuality and Eventual- 
ity and small Concentrativeness, a per- 
son will manifest great knowledge of 
facts and details, combined with de- 
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ficiency in the power of keeping them 
continuously before the mind. When 
Comparison and Causality are large, in 
combination with large Concentrative- 
ness, there is the ability to systematize 
knowledge. But when Continuity is 
weak, this power is wanting. 

The true function of the organ of 
Continuity is to give connectedness to 
thought and feeling, and thoroughness 
in the elaboration of ideas, or the work- 
ing out of the details of-any particular 
plan. It enables us to keep the other 
faculties concentrated upon a single 
object at a time, and to follow a train of 
thought uninterruptedly through all its 
various phases till we reach the legiti- 
mate conclusions. It gives unity and 
completeness to all our mental oper- 
ations. If you wish to have a strong 
memory, obey the health laws and cul- 
tivate the organ of Continuity. The 
power of attention is invaluable in all 
mental pursuits. We can only succeed 
in life by being thorough in everything 
we undertake to do. Success in life is 
sure to him who has sufficient perse- 
verance and application to triumph 
over every obstacle. 


— & —_—_—_—_- 


PHRENOTYPES AND SIDE-VIEWS—No. 9. 
By Dr. H. S. Drayron, A.M. 


THREE TYPES OF HEADS. 


When one is in a mixed audience and 
looks with some degree of care at the 
heads uncovered there, he finds that 
there are marked differences in coronal 
contour which is striking. We need 
not say that to the thoughtful observer 
these differences are suggestive of cer- 
tain necessary differences, not only in 
the physical constitution, but also in 
the mental, as Nature never makes any- 
thing in vain, and has a meaning asso- 
ciated with each form. In other words, 
Nature embodies in the form some pe- 
culiarity that she would express through 
the outward appearance. The thought- 
ful observer, appreciative of this fact, 


may be led to make an attempt to inter- 
pret expression. 

The three illustrationsrepresent lead- 
ing forms of head contour, as viewed 
from the front or from the back, such 
as will be found in all considerable as- 
semblies. 

We may go so far as to relate these 
three forms to three classes of consti- 
tution, for the reason that No. 1 is 
found for the most part in a low or sub- 
ordinate class of people. It is an ex- 
pression of undevelopment on the side 
of the high or moral nature. It is in- 
dicative of the lack of breadth and 
roundness in character and culture. It 
intimates an origin from sources where 
the life had a comparatively narrow 
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range, a narrowness attributable both to 
heredity and unculture. 

True, we may find this type of head 
sometimes in an environment which is 
considered superior and excellent. Cir- 
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No. 2 represents the head as we find 
it in the larger majority of men. It is 
a head that combines elements of char- 
acter and capacity that adapt the in- 
dividual to the life and activity of our 





FIG, I, 


cumstances of association and training 
being favorable from childhood have 
tended to develop a special activity of 
the intellectual organs, and also to 
strengthen the will in directions of 
utility and self-improvement. The 
character modification has been due to 


present day civilization. The common 
vocations, including those of such pro- 
fessions as law and medicine, employ 
faculties expressed in this contour. 
Commercial business, law, medicine and 
many other employments being semi- 
professional and scientific, offer to such 





FIG, 


coercive impressions, in a great measure, 
supplemented by ambitious resolve. The 
individual anxious to obtain a better 
standing and merit respect, may exert 
himself very earnestly with the assist- 
ance of his practical faculties, and with 
the natural force which belongs to a na- 
ture organized strongly in the base, 
finally does secure a measure of consid- 
eration. 


II. 


a man their fields of activity. We do 
not say that such an organization is an 
all-round one, by any means, but it is 
possessed of those faculties and powers 
that, through practice, become rather 
mobile factors in the different lines that 
the modern world offers to the industri- 
ous. 

No. 3 represents a class which is by no 
means numerous comparatively. It has 
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not the adaptive qualifications of No. 2. 
It does not possess that flexibility of 
mental and physical faculty; it has not 
the force, the energy, the thorough- 
going resolve of No. 2. With the highly 
developed moral nature its temper is far 
more sensitive, its feeling more acute, 
its appreciation of meum and tuum 
much more delicate. Its line of activ- 
ity is, therefore, comparatively re- 
stricted. Of course, we can understand 
that, as in the case of No 1, use and 
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mart of commerce or sent upon venture- 
some scientific inquiries. 

We should notice a,marked differ- 
ence in the expression on the side of dis- 
position in the faces of these three. 
There would not be that open, frank, 
ready and kindly manner in No. 1 that 
would be seen in No. 3. In No. 2 the 
expression on that side of character 
would have a practical color; object, 
circumstance, opportunity, occasion 
would give tone and bearing to the ex- 





FIG. 


practice will breed elements of fitness 
for oceasions, that in the original pack- 
age might have appeared to be quite 
wanting. But such a nature shrinks 
from the rough contacts which the com- 
petition and strife of our era force upon 
him who mingles with the world at 
large. Where No. 2 would feel quite 
at home and would even enjoy the rude 
experiences of trade and business, No. 
3 would be very reluctant to venture. 
The casual observer, then, noting No. 
2 and No. 3, would, after a little 
thought, say that No. 3 is your man of 
mentality and reflection, adapted to 
student life to pursuits that employ the 
moral and tender feelings, the literary 
and esthetic faculties, and he would be 
out of his place seriously were he in the 


III. 


pression. This man would carry the 
impression of his special environment, 
his work, his business, into the draw- 
ing-room. We are basing this remark 
entirely upon the organization as it is 
represented. No. 3 would be just him- 
self wherever he might be. His tone 
and bearing would be without a mask. 
It would be exceedingly difficult for 
him to veil his feelings. The strength 
of the organization on the side of sin- 
cerity would offset attempt at counter- 
feit. The finish and polish of culture, 
as found in the schools, would render 
him clear and bright intellectually; at 
the desk, on the platform, in the pulpit, 
he might be a power, speaking winged 
words of counsel to his audience, and 
please all by his wit and rhetoric; but 
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on “the world’s broad field of battle ” 
he could scarcely match either 1 or 2 in 
adroit manipulation of chances and op- 
portunities. Of course, he would com- 
mand respect in the highest degree for 
integrity of purpose and delicacy of 
taste, and were his opportunities for ac- 
tion suitable, he would win fame and 
perhaps make a lasting impression upon 
his generation. 


THE ** COMING OUT OF WOMAN. 


If anything reflects modern social 
progress, it is the appearance of woman 
in affairs of public relationship. It is 
but a short time since the idea appeared 
to be very general, not only among men, 
but also among women themselves, that 
the latter were not adapted for activity 
in the outer world, in the fields where 
mind is matched against mind, where 
capacity must have a decidedly practical 
adaptation. 

It was thought that for a woman 
to enter into business affairs was to 
commit a manifest folly; that women 
had no business in the mart of trade; 
she was wanting in the essential ele- 
ments for success there. It was not 
regarded as lady-like for a woman 
to show intelligence with regard to the 
technique or methods employed in her 
father’s counting room, or to inquire 
seriously about stocks and bonds, the 
movements on the Produce Board, and 
so on. If the father were wealthy 
enough to allow his daughter a check- 
book, it was pretty for her not to know 
when the deposit was exhausted: it was 
nicer to ask her father for a cheek and 
then to ask her brother to cash it. We 
have known wealthy women who knew 
next to nothing about business matters, 
and as a consequence they were exposed 
to losses and embarrassment from pos- 
sible relations with dishonest men or 
women. 

Now ‘the atmosphere is somewhat 
changed. Women have discovered that 
they faculties that, when 
trained, enable them to do most of the 
work that men are accustomed to do. 
the fact of organization seems hereto- 


possess 
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fore to have been disregarded, so that 
fully 40 per cent. of the intellectual or- 
gans of the brains of the average woman 
has been in an inactive state. We need 
not say that this has much the charac- 
ter of a wrong,since Nature intends that 
with the possession of a faculty its use 
should be associated. A woman might 
show a great deal of capacity in the man- 
agement of her household, in the order- 
ing of her table, in the training of her 
children, and perhaps receive a good 
deal of credit for that, but it is too often 
ignored that these very powers which 
make her eflicient in the home may 
adapt her for work outside the home, or 
make her a very useful factor in the 
world of business and affairs. But in 
these days, when meetings and conven- 
tions are so common, woman is found 
taking a prominent place, often espec- 
ially in enterprises having the benefit 
of the public in view. 

The late convention of Jewish women 
in this city brought out the fact that 
there are very capable ladies among our 
Israelite friends, and that a sect which 
has been long looked upon as somewhat 
in the background, especially with refer- 
ence to its feminine division, is taking 
rank with the other divisions of our 
population. 


ZOLA UNMASKED. 


Now that physicians have taken up 
physio-psychological studies in a_per- 
sonal way, we shall expect some interest- 
ing outcome; especially when such study 
is undertaken by the psychologists with 
medical experience, will the conclusions 
receive our attention. A book that may 
be regarded the vanguard in this line of 
inquiry is forthcoming, according to the 
Revue de Paris, written by Dr. Edou- 
ard Toulouse. This book commends it- 
self to our anticipations because it is an 
elaborate study of that peculiar novelist, 
Zola, and because, also, it has its “ rea- 
son of being ” in the recent publications 
by men like Nordau, who seem intent 
upon relegating all who have shown 
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brilliant capabilities in art and literature 
to the class of “ degenerates.” 

Such extracts as have been published 
from the Zola analysis have a peculiar 
attraction to the phrenological student; 
since Dr. Toulouse discusses Zola from 
the points of view of physical constitu- 
tion and mental manifestation. The 
mental scrutiny is very thorough. Of 
course it is dependent upon what the 
doctor knows of the man in his conduct 
and in his authorship. 

Here is one paragraph that is worthy 
of reproduction. 

“Zola, like so many writers, has no 
oratorical gift. He is very nervous and 
timid, and emotion paralyzes him; and 
he has but a feeble memory for words, 
phrases, and constructions. He has 
never been able to learn to speak any 
other tongue than the French; and he 
is filled with vivid apprehension when- 
ever at any meeting he rises to speak. 
When he went to London to attend the 
Congress of Journalists, he wrote his 
speech days before—a mere sixty words 
—and learned it by heart by repeating 
it in bed. When the moment arrived he 
rose, took a paper from his pocket, and 
—read his speech! Unless he writes he 
cannot make a useful intellectual work. 
Writing is the form of language in 
which Zola thinks his works. Passive 
memory seems but little developed in 
him; everything that does not strongly 
interest him is registered only with dif- 
ficulty. This is an important fact; it is 
fundamental in the psychic organization 
of novelists. His voluntary memory is 
more developed.” 

If we had the man before us so that 
we could compare his mental make-up, 
temperament, and organization—with 
this statement, it would prove a very 
interesting bit of investigation. We 
should like much to note the particular 
organic development, the structure of 
the fore-head and side-head, and note 
the special quality of constitution. In 
other words, we should like to get at the 
very foundation of this case, and learn 
why M. Zola has no “ oratorical gift,” 
and why he is so “very nervous and 
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timid,” and why “emotion paralyzes 
him;” why, with his gift of vivid de- 
scription, his really remarkable power of 
depicting certain types, at least, of char- 
acter, he is so wanting in capacity to ac- 
quire languages; why he is so lacking 
in boldness, especially when in company, 
and expected to speak, for the represen- 
tations of his that have appeared in the 
press certainly credit him with a sort of 
sturdy, if not coarse strength; a look of 
the bull-dog, a fierce, impulsive courage. 
Certainly his writings show an unusual 
amount of frankness, the spirit of ex- 
pression according to one’s convictions. 

We cannot but think that such a book 
as this would be greatly enhanced in 
value did it contain carefully made por- 
traits of Zola’s head and face taken in 
different poses, and from different sides. 
We think, too, that if with these there 
were associated careful measurements of 
the head with tape and calipers the an- 
thropologist as well as the physiologist 
would be much assisted in understand- 
ing the analysis of the writer. 


A CORRECTION. 


It should be mentioned that in the 
article published in the February num- 
ber a mistake was made in the placing of 
Cuts 1 and 2. They should have been 
the reverse of what they are. We, 
however, will not be so captious as to 
imagine that our readers were misled by 
the mere numbering of the cuts, as they 
must have been governed altogether by 


the reading matter, and so interpreted 


the illustrations correctly. 
icaetaitaalilasuaitin 


The Cincinnati Phrenological Socicty 
is quite flourishing this year and is creat- 
ing much interest in the laws of life. At 
a recent meeting, two very original papers 
on Heredity were given; one by Mrs. M. 
Vosch and another by Dr. M. J. Keller. 
They received the emphatic endorsement 
of a very large audience. 

The officers this year are: President, 
Mr. J. Kilduff; Vice-president, Mr. R. D. 
Moore; Secretary, Mr. Joseph Von Hone; 
Treasurer, Mrs. M. Youngson; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Dr. M. J. Keller. 
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ENGLISH MEN AND WOMEN OF NOTE, 


THE LATE SIR I. PITMAN.—MRS. EMILY CRAWFORD. 


Sir Isaac Prrman.® 
BY NELSON SIZER. 


Isaac Pitman, the world-renowned 
inventor of phonetic shorthand, died in 
England January 22, 1897, at the ripe 
age of eighty-four years. 

The public will never know how great 
a work he performed. If writers and 
literary people generally will take past 
history as a guide to their judgment, 
they will be able to form an approxi- 
mately correct opinion as to how much 
the phonetic system of shorthand has 
done for the world. 

Shorthand existed before Pitman’s 
system was known. Reports of rapid 
speeches were made after a fashion. 
They did not write by sound, however, 
and it was a Jame effort at transferring 
signs to paper which would represent 
the words as they were spelled, but not 
as they sound. 

For example, Philadelphia would 
start with ph and end with the same, 
whereas those characters are not in- 
volved in the sound of the word. In 
phonetic shorthand the name of that 
city is represented by f-1-d. 

Spelling by sound is quite different, 
therefore, from the routine method of 
English spelling; hence, the phonetic 
system enables a pupil to report the 
Lord’s prayer if spoken to him in Greek, 
without his understanding the meaning 
of the sounds, as he represents them on 
paper, and another pupil, from the same 
class, if called in, not having heard the 
dictation, is able to read this report in 
euphonious Greek, also without under- 
standing a word of the language. This 
is reporting; it gives us the living lan- 
guage. 

I have no doubt that the amount of 
time saved by phonetic reporting to the 
literary and business world in the Eng- 
lish-speaking countries during the last 
fifty years has been equal to the time of 
100,000 continuous intelligent workers; 


and if this estimate were doubled, it 
would be within the limit of probabil- 
ity. 

Think of it! A president of a Con- 
tinental railway, or the head of a great 
commercial house, with a hundred im- 
portant letters on his desk every morn- 
ing, can answer them officially by dic- 
tating to a phonographic reporter, and 
spend about an hour and a half.of his 
valuable time to do the whole business, 
and then he is free to devote himself to 
other important work. Then, with the 
aid of the typewriter, which is the left 
hand, so to speak, of the phonetic re- 
porter, a fair copy of all that has been 
dictated will be turned out ready for 
the three o’clock mail. 

Thousands of phonetic reporters are 
gathering news, and recording the pul- 
sating opinions of great thinkers for the 
daily press all over the world, embalm- 
ing and preserving that which is useful 
and true in the very words of the speak- 
ers, who discuss all important subjects 
agitating the public mind; and then the 
printing press, giving wings to these 
thoughts, or the telegraph, which sends 
them under the seas to all nations, show 
us how much Isaac Pitman’s invention 
has done toward rescuing from oblivion 
all this living thought by giving us a 
method of expressing it rapidly and ac- 
curately and cheaply. 

Nearly all the systems of phonetic 
shorthand that are of signal value are 
based upon Isaac Pitman’s methods, 
with such modifications as each author 
desired to adopt. 

Isaac Pitman ought to have been 
knighted thirty years ago, for his work 
has been of more value to the world 
than the work of fifty knights, as 
knights average. 

Most of the great editors and many of 
our authors dictate all their writing to a 
shorthand reporter. Many a minister 
who preaches from notes, walking his 
study with his phonetic amanuensis be- 
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fore him, will preach his discourse with 
all the fervor that belongs to it and to 
him, and in thirty minutes he has 
placed it beyond loss or forgetfulness. 
He can then visit his parishioners, en- 
joy the sunlight and the fresh air, and 
maintain his health for future work. 
3ut, when we think of a man bending 





FIFTY, 
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over his desk with a stub pen in his 
hand, and working for two days to grub 
out a sermon, as full of bones and with 
as little marrow, blood and nerve as such 
dry drudgery suggests, and being em- 
ployed four days out of every week in 
writing his two sermons, we get a hint 
of the value of Pitman’s discovery to 
the world. 

This office has used phonography in 
its editorial work, in the writing of 
books and in its professional phrenolog- 
ical consultations, for half a century. 
Our office was among the very first in 
New York to adopt it: and the writer of 
this has probably dictated as many 
thousand words during the last fifty 
years as any man living in New York, 
more than two hundred different per- 
sons having been employed up to this 
time as reporters during that period. It 
would have been utterly impossible to 
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have accomplished properly the work 
that came to our hands in any other way. 
Besides, phonographic reporting is 
an excellent stepping-stone for the ad- 
vancement of bright young people. A 
bashful boy, who, in 1858 began his 
work with us as a reporter, has been for 
some years an accepted writer for the 
best papers in the country; he has been 
sent on important missions to report 
great work, he is a clergyman and an 
editor, and he has now just been elected 
as a member of the next Congress. 
Some of our reporters have become pri- 
vate secretaries for eminent men, such 
as William H. Seward, Judge Chase, 
and others, while some are at the bar 
and others are on the bench. 
Phonographic reporting has also 
made an opening for young women, in 
which their high school education can 
find sea room and reward; and in one 
establishment in New York there are 
half a hundred of these bright girls 
daily employed in this form of work. 
Sir Isaac Pitman was born at Trow- 
bridge, Wiltshire, England, in 1813. 
He became a teacher in 1831. His first 
treatise on shorthand appeared in 1837, 
and he became the originator of the 
spelling reform, to which, with his sys- 
tem of phonetic shorthand, he devoted 
all his attention since 1843. His sys- 
tem of shorthand differed from all that 
had preceded it, and was entitled, 
* Phonography, or Writing by Sound.” 
IIe established the Phonetic Insti- 
tute at Bath, England, and there he 
edited and printed a phonetic journal. 
An international shorthand congress 
and jubilee of phonography was held in 
London in the autumn of 1877. The 
phonographers of the United States and 
those of Great Britain and the colonies 
presented Mr. Pitman with gold med- 
als in recognition of his invention of his 
system of shorthand, and his work in 
trying to reform English orthography. 
Mr. Pitman was knighted in 1894, 
but that ought to have taken place in 
1864, at least. The public is slow, how- 
ever, in recognizing important work and 
merit. It is a little like permitting a 
man to live until he is eighty-four years 
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old, serving in the ranks of an army, 
and all at once, when the Golden Gate is 
in sight, crowning him with the title of 
major’general, when he is too old to en- 
joy it or properly carry it. 

Sir Isaac Pitman’s memory will be 
fragrant and perennial, throughout the 
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English speaking world, at least. Every 
printing office, nearly every author’s 
study and large business house, as well 
as government work in all its branches, 
will be a monument to his memory and 
his genius. The literary world has had 
no greater benefactor since the discov- 
ery of the art of printing. His inven- 
tion rescues from loss, and perpetuates 
the oratory of each modern Demos- 
thenes and Cicero. Even Chalmers, 
Brougham, Wirt, Clay, Bascom and 
Webster were too early to receive its full 
benefit. But the oratory of Gough, 
Beecher and Depew has been phonetic- 
ally made effulgent forever. Phonetic 
shorthand now crystallizes the fervent 
words, and (Sir) Thomas Edison’s 
phonograph will repeat them a hundred 
years hence with the music or the thun- 
der of the original utterance. 
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For the character sketch of the late 
Sir I. Pitman we refer our readers to 
the November number of the “Phren- 
ological Magazine,” 1883. The de- 
lineation was written from a portrait 
sent to L. N. Fowler when he was in 
New York, without his knowing to 
whom the portrait belonged. Sir Isaac, 
as late as March last, expressed his 
pleasure with it. He willingly con- 
sented to become a vice-president to the 
international congress that was held in 
London in March, in honor of Dr. Gall’s 
centenary. 


Mrs. Emiury Crawrorp; 
THE Famous LADY JOURNALIST. 


BY J. A. FOWLER. 

Mrs. Emily Crawford holds a unique 
position of lady journalist and special] 
correspondent to the “ Daily News” 
(London), “The Pall Mall Gazette” 
(London), “ Truth ” (London), and the 
“ New York Tribune.” Few have such 
a charming personality as she possesses, 
or are so admirably equipped as she is 
for her work. She has the geniality and 
the sagacity of the combined vital and 
mental temperaments; hence all her 
work is done with whole-souledness, 
which makes her articles acceptable 
reading in both countries. She has one 
of the first essentials to a journalist, a 
good memory, and although memory is 
not a gift from one organ only, she has 
the advantage of possessing large In- 
dividuality, Eventuality, Comparison, 
Locality and Intuition. She can, 
through the aid of these faculties, re- 
member statistics, facts and details of 
place and character in a perfectly re- 
markable manner, which one not so 
gifted would find it impossible to repro- 
duce. Facts are stubborn things, and 
it is not always possible for one to de- 
pend upon notes. In her case her 
brain is her note-book, and her fingers 
her typewriter; hence she has only to 
touch the mental springs and she is 
able to reproduce incidents of varied 
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kinds that have taken place for the 
last quarter of a century. She has 
energy of purpose, modesty of bearing, 
an independent spirit, and a fund of 
good humor. Her journalistic motto 
appears to be, “ Observe, reflect and be 
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This, of course, equally applies to men. 
A journalist is born rather than made.” 

“No woman ought to think of writ- 
ing for a livelihood, unless, in addition 
to special aptitude, she possess daunt- 
less courage, exceptional health and 








MRS. EMILY CRAWFORD. 


genuine.” She has a wonderful com- 
bination of power, both of an intellec- 
tual and social nature, which gives to 
her character richness, fullness and ma- 
turity of thought, together with order 
in arrangement, accuracy in detail and 
clearness of utterance, and poetic selec- 
tion in the use of material at hand. 


HER IDEAS ON LADY JOURNALISM. 


When asked if she advocated lady 
journalism, she replied: “Certainly, but 
I should add that a woman must have 
exceptional powers of endurance and 
observation to succeed in the career. 


powers of physical endurance, and a con- 
siderable amount of reserve force.” 


HER FATHER AND MOTHER, 


Mrs. Crawford was born in Dublin 
about fifty-five years ago. Her father, 
Mr. Andrew Johnstone, was an Irish 
country gentleman, full of the genuine 
kindness and open-hearted generosity 
of his race. 

It is probably from her mother that 
Mrs. Crawford inherited much of her 
special literary power and strong good 
sense. Even as a child she was devoted 
to reading, and the first volume which 
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was given to her was a prize for teaching 
her younger sister to read. Her hap- 
piest hours were spent in her father’s 
library, where she seems to have de- 
lighted equally in Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton, the Waverley Novels and Miss Aus- 
tin; while a curious old-fashioned “ Dic- 
tionary of the Lives of Illustrious 
Women,” fired the girl’s imagination 
and made her determined to do some- 
thing for others should she ever be 
given the opportunity. 


A FRENCH HONOR. 


She is, I believe, the first lady for- 
eigner to whom was offered the Legion 
d’Honneur. But, greatly to her friends’ 
disappointment, she refused to accept 
the distinction, begging that it might 
be given to her son, Mr. Robert Craw- 
ford, now her right hand and collabor- 
ateur. 


HER PERSONALITY. 


She is described as having been a 
most lovely girl, having a small, exquis- 
itely poised figure, brilliant complexion, 
true blue Irish eyes and brown hair, 
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making up a striking personality. She 
married George Crawford when scarcely 
twenty-three, he being a member of the 
English Bar and a distinguished news- 
paper correspondent. 


A PERFECT UNION. 


Then began what is so rarely seen in 
this world, a perfect intellectual and 
moral union. Early and late husband 
and wife worked together, and more 
than once Mrs. Crawford was able to 
render inestimable service to her hus- 
band’s paper through her friendship 
with M. Thiers, who gave her many in- 
vitations to attend the French Parlia- 
ment, and as no notes were allowed to 
be taken, she dictated to her husband 
from memory not only the chief points 
of the sitting of five or seven hours, but 
often whole passages of the speeches she 
had heard. 

In reply to the query if she did aot 
find her journalistic duties interfere 
with her home ties, she replied: 
“Never.” She did much of her writ- 
ing at night, as she said the brain is 
clearer when all is still and no interrup- 
tions are possible. 


oo 


CONVINCING A SKEPTIC. 
By E. E. Youmans. 


(Continued from page 86.) 


I handed him the following: 


Dear Sir: We send you inclosed a 
photograph of a man, to learn your opin- 
ion as to his fitness for a responsible 
place as cashier and bookkeeper. We 
would like it plainly stated, and in your 
usual written form. Please find check 
for your fee inclosed. An early reply 
will oblige, Yours truly, 

Weston & Summers. 


He read the letter and returned it to 
me. 
“ Tf you can find anything in this that 


looks like posting the phrenologist,” I . 


said, “then I’ll agree with you that I 
deceived you, otherwise I swear to you 
that everything was straight.” 


But he would not listen. Then I of- 
fered to go with him down to the pro- 
fessor, where he could ask him if I had 
given him any points; but this he re- 
fused, and walked out of the office with 
an angry tread. 

That ended the matter for a time, I 
made no further allusion to the cashier 
or phrenology, and several weeks went 
by. Our business meanwhile was pros- 
pering, and the indication was that 
profits would be larger this year than 
ever before with us. 

One morning we were seated in the 
office when a messenger from the bank 
was announced, who informed us that 
the president desired our immediate 
presence on a matter of the utmost im- 
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portance. Summers turned a trifle pale 
and instinctively looked at me as we 
made hasty preparations to leave. I said 
nothing, however, and the next moment 
we were walking through the store 
toward the street. As we passed the 
cashier’s desk I noticed he was not there, 
and asked one of the clerks if he had ar- 
rived. 

“No, sir,” was the reply. “ He went 
away early yesterday afternoon, and 
hasn’t been here since.” 

I was satisfied that something was 
wrong, and with many misgivings we 
hurried on to the bank. The president 
received us somewhat excitedly, and 
when we were seated said: 

“T am sorry to trouble you, gentle- 
men, for after all there may be nothing 
to fear. But your cashier presented this 
check yesterday afternoon, and it was 
cashed. I was not here at the time, but 
the amount was so unusually large that 
when I was informed of it this morning 
my suspicions were aroused, and I sum- 
moned you here.” 

He handed the check to Summers, 
who looked carefully over it. 

“Good heavens, Alf!” he cried. 
“We're ruined. Our name has been 
forged here for $70,000.” 

I sprang to his side and looked over 
his shoulder. It was true. The check 
was a forgery, and Gordon the cashier 
was the forger. He had drawn the 
money and fled. 

Even in that trying moment I could 
hardly refrain from giving myself the 
satisfaction of saying to Summers I told 
you so, but as all our time was needed 
now, I did not stop to do so, but started 
at once for the nearest police station. 
Here detectives were sent out in all di- 
rections, and a description of the fugi- 
tive was telegraphed to all parts of the 
country. 

The picture which we still had in our 
possession proved invaluable. It was 
placed in the hands of a shrewd detec- 
tive, and eventually led to the cashier’s 
arrest, for, without wearying the reader 
with a detailed account of the chase, 
I will say that Gordon was appre- 
hended in one of the distant seaports, 
where he was about to sail for a foreign 
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land. He was brought back to New 
York, and our money was nearly all re- 
covered. The cashier was convicted of 
forgery, and sentenced to a long term of 
imprisonment. 

The day following his sentence, I 
said to Summers: 

“ Well, what did I tell you? You see 
my opinion of Gordon was right, and I 
hope you won’t allow your prejudice to 
stand in your way any longer. I tell 
you phrenology is a true science, and, if 
you'll go down to the professor and have 
an examination, you’ll never doubt it 
again. Will you go? 

“ Yes, Ill go at once.” 

He put on his coat and left the office. 
When he returned a few hours later he 
had an armful of books. 

“What have you been doing?” I 
asked. 

“ Buying works on phrenology. I in- 
tend to study it up. It’s a great thing. 
Why the professor read my character 
just as he would an open book. He told 
me just what I could do best, how I 
would be likely to do it, and concluded 
by saying that I was inclined to trust 
strangers too much, and was likely to be 
deceived in consequence. So if it’s any 
satisfaction for you to know it, Alf, why 
T’ll admit you were right. I intend to 
make a careful study of phrenology, and 
by it I shall hereafter judge all of my em- 
ployees.” 

The skeptic was convinced at last. 


WHICH ARE YOU ? 


No; the two kinds of people on earth I 
mean 








Are the people who lift and the people 
who lean. 

Wherever you go, you find the world’s 
masses 

Are always divided in just these two 
classes. 


And, oddly enough, you wili find, too, I 
ween, 

There is only one lifter to twenty who 
lean. 

In which class are you? Are you easing 
the load 

Of overtaxed lifters who toil down the 
road? 

Or are you a leaner, who lets others bear 

Your portion of labor, and worry, and 
care ?—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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ZUKER, THE CONVICTED FIREBUG. 


By Newtson Sizer. 


This picture, when presented for ex- 
amination by the “ New York Journal,” 
was about two-thirds the size of life, and 
has since been reduced by photography. 
We have never seen the original, and 
made our estimate solely by the picture 
presented. Publishers have come to us 
with as many as a dozen photographs for 
analysis and publication, and we may 
have no idea whom they represent. 
This purports to represent Zuker, who 
was recently convicted in New York of 
arson, and sentenced to State Prison for 
thirty-six years. The following is the 
estimate given. 


This head and face belong to a power- 
ful and hardy constitution. 

Human beings may be classed in sev- 
eral constitutional grades. One class 
is mental, spiritual, intellectual, moral, 
refined and artistical. And the head in 
this class is elevated, long, and broad at 
the top, and the features delicate and re- 
fined. Another class is smooth, pliable, 
plump, healthy, happy, genial, friendly 
and sociable, but not remarkable either 
for strength of body or for wisdom, 
genius or refinement. They like to live 
well, and have an easy career. 

A third class of human beings is 
strong, bony, dark, forceful, selfish, and 
liable to be hard and cruel, if opposed 
and angered. This face and head be- 
long in the last category. It indicates 
power. It is broad from ear to ear. 
The cheek bones are massive and promi- 
nent. The nose is long and of the eagle 
type, and has that great brace on each 
side of it like a buttress to an architect- 
ural structure. While it means vital- 
ity and decision, it amounts to fierce- 
ness when the owner of the face is ex- 
cited. The length and pointedness of 
the nose indicate acuteness of thought, 
penetration and inquisitiveness. That 
strong, prominent, massive upper lip 
gives an expression of relentlessness. 

The type of the nose and its adjuncts 
indicate avarice and greed, and if the 
upper part of the face is covered above 


the eyes and the lower part as high as 
the mouth, the field of face between 
these coverings would make most men 
afraid of its owner. It is the face of 
animality. It represents the hard, bru- 
tal type, and it represents also consti- 
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tutional power, the basis of long life 
and endurance,’ which makes it more 
masterful. The fulness of the face 
below the outer corners of the mouth 
making a kind of second chin, outward 
from the natural chin, indicates that 
which a bulldog’s face represents in the 
same region—ability to be cruel and at 
the same time quiet. The bulldog 
fights without much noise. Most other 
dogs raise the neighborhood with their 
noise, but do much less biting. 

The eye indicates intelligence, but 
hardness of spirit. The head is broad 
above the ears and is large at the base, 
when the whole circumference is meas- 
ured. The wideness above the ear gives 
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severity, avarice and secrecy, and a ten- 
dency to voracity in appetite. 

The top of the head seems pinched, 
as if the moral sentiments lack room for 
manifestation and power. Such a face 
and head among strangers would im- 
press the intelligent observer of human- 
ity with a kind of shiver and dread—a 
fear of what he might do openly or cov- 
ertly. Children and dogs are pretty 
good judges of strangers, and they in- 
stinctively avoid some people and are 
readily attracted by others. This is a 
face which, if correctly portrayed, chil- 
dren and dogs would avoid. 

The neck is evidently large, and the 
individual well nourished and powerful, 
and disinclined to permit any obstruc- 
tion to prevent his progress. In a field of 
effort, where a man is called on to rule 
his fellow men, especially in the coarser, 
ruder phases of life, as among pioneers, 
where there is no law, or in a lumber or 
mining camp, where strangers come 
from every part of the world, a man like 
this would be recognized asa master. It 
is essentially a lawless face. The owner 
has practical intelligence, self-reliance, 
will power, severity and selfishness in 
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the direction of avarice and domination. 
The owner would be willing to take 
any line of action that would seem to 
promise profit or advantage without suf- 
fering from suggestions of cruelty or 
crime. He would not be burdened by 
conscience. 

The face resembles some of the old 
Roman Emperors, whose selfish will was 
the law where cruelty and crime were 
enacted. If he were a soldier, and met 
the foe face to face, he would be a hard 
enemy to conquer. For when excited 
and in personal danger he would give 
heavy blows and deep thrusts. That 
face indicates ability to execute any 
purpose which interest or personal 
safety might seem to require. Crime 
would be no obstacle to success, injury 
to others no bar. 

If the owner of that face carried a 
policeman’s club, and he were required 
to meet an angry mob, he would make a 
mark that would be memorable. Yet, 
in the prosecution of selfish purposes, 
he could be as relentless and cold as 
fate. That the lives of human beings 
were imperilled by the carrying out of 
his desire would affect him but little. 


—_——_—_@—_—_—_ —_ 


THE STARTING 


Dr. Johnson informs us that Sir Joshua 
Reynolds had the first fondness for his 
art excited by the perusal of Richardson’s 
“ Treatise.” 


Vaucanson displayed an uncommon ge- 
nius for mechanics. His taste was first 
determined by an accident; when young, 
he frequently attended his mother to the 
residence of her confessor; and while she 
wept with repentance, he wept with 
weariness ! In this state of disagreeable 
vacation, says Helvetius, he was struck 
with the uniform motion of the pendulum 
of the clock in the hall. His curiosity was 
roused! He approached the clock-case, 
and studied its mechanism. What he 
could not discover he guessed at. He then 
projected a similar machine; and grad- 
ually his genius produced a clock. En- 
couraged by this first success, he per- 
severed in his various attempts; and the 
genius which thus could form a clock in 
time formed a fluting automaton. 


POINTS IN SOME GREAT 


MEN’S LIVES. 


“Tt was at Rome,” says Gibbon, “ on the 
15th of October, 1764, as I sat musing 
amidst the ruins of the Capitol, while 
bare-footed friars were singing vespers in 
the Temple of Jupiter, that the idea of 
writing the decline and fall of the city 
first started to my mind.” 


Father Malebranche having completed 
his studies in philosophy and theology, 
without any other intention than devot- 
ing himself to some religious order, little 
expected the celebrity his works acquired 
for him. Loitering in an idle hour in the 
shop of a bookseller, and turning over a 
parcel of books, “L’Homme de Des- 
eartes” fell into his hands. Having 
dipped into some parts he read with such 
delight that the palpitations of his heart 
compelled him to lay the volume down. 
It was this circumstance that produced 
those profound contemplations which 
made him the Plato of his age. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY. 


THE FLAT-HEADED INDIANS. 


A short time ago Dr. Holbrook put 
into my hands some photographs he had 
received of flat-headed Indians, which 
he had received from a friend in Vic- 
toria, B.C. As I am very much inter- 
ested in this race from an anthropo- 
logical, phrenological and physiogno- 
mical point of view, as well as from the 


Commissioner at the Chicago Fair in 
charge of the Indian department from 
that province. Dr. Holbrook has kindly 
allowed me to make quotations from it. 
The three questions which Mr. Deans 
replies to are as follows: 

1. If flattening of the heads of our 
aborigines is ever inherited in the chil- 











FIG. I. 


standpoint of heredity, I asked Dr. Hol- 
brook if he could obtain any definite in- 
formation about these peculiar beings 
from some one who lived among them, 
and was on the spot. He thereupon 
very kindly volunteered to write again 
to the gentleman who sent him the pho- 
tographs, to ask for any particulars he 
might have in hand concerning them. 
I am glad, therefore, in our present is- 
sue, to be able to lay before our readers 
the very data that we sought. It comes 
in a letter from Mr. Deans, who was 


dren? 2. If we consider. transmission 
of this acquired trait possible? 3. How 
flattening of the head affects health? 


Mr. Dean states: “My observations 
have extended over a period of forty-three 
years among the aborigines of this coast, 
from California to Alaska, in the employ 
of the Hudson Bay Company and other- 
wise. What I am able to tell you 
are inferences drawn from these observa- 
tions and not from any other sources; 
because no other person has had the ad- 
vantages of time and travel that I have 
had. 
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THE QUESTION OF HEREDITY. 


“T shall take up the questions as they 
are arranged. First, ‘lf flattening of the 
head is ever inherited in the children.’ In 
answer to this I may say I have seen in- 
fants whost heads, when born, seemed to 
show a slight disposition to inherited 
flatness. These, like all the others, were 
put under the flattening process shortly 
after birth. So in this case little can be 
said. Since the flattening habit was dis- 
continued, I have seen one, or perhaps 
two cases of what I considered inherited 
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flatness, which in after years nature cor- 
rected, when left to itself. In few words, 
I have never known a child with a per- 
fectly flattened head which continued so 
in after life. 

“This brings me to the second ques- 
tion: If I consider the transmission of this 
acquired trait is possible. In answer, I 
say yes. By the action of the mother’s 
mind on the embryo during the period of 
gestation. I know of no other way by 
which it may be transmitted, or, rather, 
I ought to say, by which it has been trans- 
mitted. 

“This habit has been practiced by our 
aborigines for hundreds or even thou- 
sands of years, as has been proved by 
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skulls taken from ancient burying 
grounds, and yet I have never heard from 
old Indians of any one being born with a 
flat head. , 

“ There used to be, at least, three styles 
of head flattenings, one by which the head 
was flattened before and behind, like Fig. 
I, and the top of the head like Fig. II, 
and the peaked, or sugar-loaf, head, like 
Fig. ITT. 

“T have long noticed a very marked in- 
tellectual difference between the tribes 
who flatten the heads of their children 
and those who do not. 





* The Hidery tribes of Northern British 
Columbia and Southern Alaska, who never 
flattened their heads, have long been fa- 
mous for their works of art, such as elab- 
orate carvings in wood and stone, which 
to-day are to be found all over the civil- 
ized world. 

“Amongst the round-head tribes, 
woman holds a high position, whereas 
amongst the Flat-heads she is a mere 
drudge; in by-gone days it was common 
to see a tired-looking woman walking be- 
hind her husband, carrying a heavy load, 
while he walked on before with nothing. 

* Again, the round-heads had a remark- 
able mythology, while the others had 
rather a poor affair. 
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DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE ROUND AND 
FLAT HEADS. 


“Now that the missionary is abroad 
amongst them all, teaching the doctrines 
of Christianity, the round-heads are still 
to the front; they prefer a practical re- 
ligious service, such as the Methodist and 
Presbyterian forms. The Roman Catholic 
forms they dislike, because there is so 
much tinsel show in it and too much book 
reading. On the other hand, the Flat- 
heads take kindly to Catholicism because 
they being incapable of going into a re- 
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ligion of a deeper and more refined sen- 
timent, the shallow and showy forms of 
Catholicism pleases them so much that 
they are all Catholics. 

“ From remote ages down to, I may say, 
a few years ago, the stronger round-head 
races used to make raids on the Flat-heads 
and make slaves of all they could get; 
consequently they were always at war, 
and each one had a deadly hatred to the 
other, and were known to each other by 
such names as Round-Heads and Dough- 
Heads. A worse epithet than Scoutt-lass, 
or round-head, could not be applied to a 
Flat-head. Neither could a worse one than 
Dough-head be applied to a Round-head. 
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“ The Flat-heads were a treacherous lot; 
instead of meeting the foe in a fair fight 
they would hide behind rocks and trees 
and shoot them down unawares. The 
tribes who never flattened their heads 
were taller and stronger than those who 
did. 

“My report on the religions of these 
people is unbiassed by sectarian bigotry, 
and is simply from observation of the 
daily life of these people.” 


The above appears to us the observa- 
tions of a very practical man, and with- 
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out even phrenological knowledge he 
has gauged the ability and characteris- 
tics of the round-headed and flat-headed 
Indians with the keen eye of an expert. 
The whole of the information indicates 
what we should have expected to find 
from the high, full, and well-developed 
“round” head, and the low, uneven, 
and deformed “ flat ” head. When com- 
pared with F. B. Meyer’s head, we have 
a proof worthy of any skeptic’s atten- 
tion, that localization of brain gives 
relative and functional power, which 
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sometimes gives intellectual ability, at 
others moral sentiment; sometimes 


business capacity, at others social and 
domestic propensity. 














FIG, IV.—IMAGES IN FRONT OF INDIAN HUT, 
MASSET, Q. C, ISLAND.* 


A QUESTION OF HYGIENE, 


* You ask in the third place, ‘‘ How flat- 
tening of the head affects the health.” 
In answer to this question I may say that 
I have compared tribes who have flattened 
their children’s heads for ages with tribes 
who have never done it, environment and 
everything considered, and I must can- 
didly say it does not seem at all to affect 
the health, at least in adults. In the chil- 
dren the mortality seems to be greater 
amongst the tribes who flatten the heads 
than in those who do not.” 


—— 
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The above fact seems to indicate that 
it is a matter of the survival of the fit- 
test, as more children die among those 
tribes that flatten their babies’ heads 








FIG, V.—INDIAN GRAVES AND CARVED POLES, 
SKIDEGATE, Q. C. ISLAND. 


than among those that do not. There- 
fore it seems evident that mortality is 
more likely to be caused by this artificial 
fashion than if Nature were allowed to 
follow her own course. When she is 
disturbed, either by tightening the 
waist, cramping the feet, or flattening 
the brain, some other functions that are 
interfered with must object, and how- 
ever much Nature adapts herself to sur- 
roundings, she must have her account 


J. a B 





LOGIC FOR EVER! 


Here is a story from the University 
town:— 

A philosophic Oxford professor—who 
shall be nameless—was walking by the 
Bodleian Library one evening, when his 
attention was arrested by a man who was 
leaning out of one of the windows, and 
shouting to him to ask someone to come 
and unlock the doors, and let him out, as 
he had been locked in by the caretaker. 


The philosopher stopped, gazed at him 
solemnly, and said, quoting from the rules 
of the library, “‘ No man can be in the 
library after 4.30 p.m.’ You are a man; 
therefore you are not in the library.” 
And having delivered this logical utter- 
ance the learned professor calmly con- 
tinued his perambulations, unmoved by 
the cries of the unlucky student above 
him. 
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SIMPLE LESSONS IN PHYSIOLOGY AND AMBULANCE. 


By an Otp Amputancer (ENGLAND). 


The structure and functions of the 
lungs, the principal organs concerned 
in oxygenizing the blood were explained 
in Lesson III. (Phrenological Magazine, 
June, 1896). From whichever cause, 
the suspension of the process of respira- 
tion, if sufficiently prolonged, must 
result in the cessation of the action of 
the heart, and the consequent arrest of 
the circulation, or in other words, in 
death. 

When life has been suspended by par- 
tial suffocation, it may frequently be re- 
stored by a system of artificial respira- 
tion, that is by a series of mechanical 
movements, by which the natural move- 
ments of inspiration and expiration are 
imitated. By this means pure air is sys- 
tematically passed into and out of the 
lungs. 

In performing artificial respiration, 
the two methods now principally used 
are known as Dr. Hall’s and Dr. Silves- 
ter’s. In the case of drowning, where 
the water may have entered the lungs 
and stomach, the former system is now 
principally used as a preparation for the 
latter, and the latter alone in cases of 
suffocation from other causes and where 
there is no water to be ejected. 

When a person is found by an ambu- 
lancer suffocated from any cause, the 
first thing to be done is to secure all 
the fresh air possible, cleanse the 
mouth and nostrils, and remove all tight 
clothing from the neck and chest. Send 
immediately for medical assistance, 
blankets, dry clothing, and other means 
of promoting warmth. The points to 
be aimed at are—first and immediately, 
the restoration of breathing, and second- 
ly, after breathing is restored, the pro- 


motion of warmth and circulation. 
First, place the patient on his back on a 
flat surface, inclined a little from the 
feet upward; raise and support the 
head and shoulders on a firm cushion or 
folded article of dress placed under the 
shoulder-blades. Draw the tongue for- 
ward and prevent its falling back by 
placing a cord, or an elastic band, tightly 
over its and under the chin. Then in 
the case of drowning proceed with Dr. 
Marshall Hall’s method. Turn the pa- 
tient face downward with chest on the 
pad, and with one arm under the fore- 
head, in this position all fluids will escape 
through the mouth. In order more ef- 
fectually to acomplish this, and to pro- 
mote respiration, now turn the patient 
well and quickly over on his side, sup- 
porting the head whilst doing so, excite 
the nostrils with snuff, hartshorn, or 
smelling-salts, or tickle the throat with 
afeather. If there be no sign of return- 
ing life, continue the motion briskly, 
from side downward, to chest downward, 
continue this motion for a few minutes 
at the rate of about fifteen times in a 
minute. By placing the patient on the 
chest face downward, the weight of the 
body, assisted by a brisk pressure with 
both hands between the shoulder-blades, 
forces the air and water out, and when 
turned on the side, this pressure is re- 
moved and air enters the chest. During 
these operations one person should at- 
tend solely to the head with the arm 
placed under it and another, or others, 
to the body and legs, in the meantime 
removing the wet clothing and drying 
the body. If after one or two minutes 
of this process there are no signs of re- 
turning life, then proceed with Dr. Sil- 
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vester’s method. 1. Place the patient 
on his back, with his shoulder-blades on 
the firm pad or cushion, and with his 
head hanging back, mouth open, and 
arms lying on chest with the forearm 
bent upward. Grasp both arms a little 
below the elbows, draw them up gently 


(” 
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both limbs and body, not up and down, 
but briskly and firmly upward to drive 
respiration.) Wrap the patient in warm 
blankets if possible, rubbing the while, 
the venous blood to the heart. When 
placed in bed, promote warmth by the 
application of hot flannels, bottles, or 







" FIG. I. 


and steadily and press the elbows down 
firmly on each side of the head, so as 
to expend the chest to its full extent 
(see Fig. 1. of plates); the air will then 
rush through the mouth and nostrils to 
fill up the vacuum. This represents the 
inspiration portion of the process. 

Then carry the arms back with the 
elbows together and press them firmly 
on the chest (see Fig. 2 of plate). This 
will drive out the air again, and repre- 
sent expiration. The complete respira- 
tion should occupy about four seconds, 
two seconds for each act, or from fifteen 


bladders of hot water, heated bricks, etc., 
to the pit of the stomach, the armpits, 
between the thighs, and to the soles of 
the feet. When the power of swallow- 
ing has returned, give warm water or 
coffee, and encourage a disposition to 
sleep. On no account hold the patient 
up by the feet to clear the body of water; 
nor place him in a warm bath when re- 
covering unless under medical direction. 

In cases of strangulation, choking, 
hanging, and poisoning by carbonic acid 
gas, chloroform, choke damp, etc., when 
other mea ns of restoration fails, artifi- 





FIG, 


to eighteen times a minute. This must 
be persevered with (sometimes for 
hours), until it is made certain that the 
patient has ceased to live. As soon as a 
spontaneous effort to respire is per- 
ceived—but on no account before—pro- 
ceed to induce circulation and warmth. 
(All wet and cold clothing should be re- 
moved during the process of exciting 


, 


II. 


cial respiration by Dr. Silvester’s method 
should be at once resorted to. 

Exercise 12. Practise artificial respi- 
ration both by Dr. Hall’s and Dr. Silves- 
ter’s method. 

Lesson X. will deal with poisoning 
and the various methods of handling 
and carrying sick and injured persons. 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE, 


By Caprarn Harrison Evans, Proressor or Gymnastics. 


IIL. 


“For our girls as well as our boys, 
the sportive activities to which the in- 
stincts impel are essential to bodily 
welfare. Whoever forbids them, for- 
bids the divinely appointed means to 
physical development.” Health is a 
beautiful example of the dependence 
of all things one upon another. That 
one nation depends upon another for 
mutual strength is a recognized fact; 
that one generation depends upon an- 
other is an accepted truth, and it is 
easy to understand that it is to the 
interest of the individual that the mass 
should live well. As the country re- 
vives the exhausted towns and cities 
with health and strength, so the healthy 
constitution gives inspiration for con- 
tinued brain work. There is nothing 
that tends more to produce a want of 
sympathy in others than long-contin- 
ued ill-health. There are exceptions 
where one finds a contented and peace- 
ful mind joined to a helpless and pain- 
stricken body; but, as a rule, brain, 
heart, and muscles act fitfully and fee- 
bly under the shadow of discontent, but 
strongly and uniformly in the sunshine 
of contentment. Physical exertion nul- 
lifies the pain of the heart and the 
weariness of the brain, and is the ano- 
dyne where mental strain has been ex- 
cessive or of long duration. 

The man who knows how to use his 
muscles has an infallible remedy for 
trouble, excitement, or fatigue of mind. 
Ladies who are highly strung, nervous, 
or given to despondency, should use 
this specific, and instead of increasing 
their ennui by continued lassitude, 
should find relief in physical employ- 
ment. 

Who has not experienced the acute 
syinpathy of the mind for the body 
or the body for the mind when either 
suffers? The knowledge of gymnastics, 
for towns and cities, is getting beyond 
the few; and one hears frequently of a 


parlor gymnasium, which certainly 
shows a step ja the right direction for 
physical culture, where we cannot have 
the open fields and country air. 

The time was, and not far distant, 
when the word exercise was alone ap- 
plied to oarsmen and cricketers, to the 
members of the army and navy; but the 
benefits of a sound healthy body are too 
potent, and public opinion is becoming 
more favorable to a man’s living out his 
three score years and ten, and more 
willing for the “coming man” to be 
sounder and stronger, the cultivation 
of our minds, and the elaborating and 
perfecting the machinery of our every- 
day lives; but it also involves the cul- 
tivating and perfecting of our bodies. 
Is it right that we should be behind the 
savage in regard to health and strength 
when we have had the experience and 
the teaching of all ages? Exercise of 
any kind is worthy of thought, reason, 
and consideration, for we must observe 
facts, causes, and effects, and study the 
structure of the body as well as its ap- 
plication. The early history of all great 
states is a history of struggles and vic- 
tories, and victories are not gained with- 
out strength and courage; nor are 
strength and courage found where there 
is not sound bodily health. The in- 
crease of labor-saving machinery has 
tended to lessen the hours of work, and 
with the physically, therefore mentally. 
Every kind of reform which is to secure 
a permanency must be slow and gradual 
in growth, the same as is the growth of 
all the most lasting things in nature. 
Scientific men are throwing out hints 
that strength of body lays the founda- 
tion of all other strength. Doctors are 
realizing that, as moral and intellectual 
power gives beauty of feature, so bodily 
power gives grace, elegance, and beauty 


of form, and neither can be said to be 


complete without the other. 
While savages have always been 
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prone to set the highest value upon 
mere bodily vigor, civilized nations are 
prone to fall into the opposite extreme, 
and forget that man’s physical progress 
should keep pace with his mental. Civ- 
ilization does not consist alone in in- 
troduction of machinery. Mechanics’ 
institutes have been established to pro- 
vide increased leisure with suitable en- 
tertainment. If bodily exercise is cut 
off by the introduction of machinery, 
and mechanics’ institutes supply food 
for the mind, what will build up the 
physical force and energy to balance 
this state of things? A thoughtful 
writer has suggested a worthy idea to 
help us out of our dilemma. He says: 
“Tt is a praiseworthy idea to endeavor 
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to make philosophers and politicians 
from mechanics as well as from any 
other class; but would not that object 
be made easier of attainment by a little 
attention to men’s lungs and blood by 
forming a gymnasium by the side of 
every institute? Would not a little in- 
crease of circulation help on the com- 
prehension and formation of ideas? 
Experience is beginning to show that 
even with the weariness of a day’s close 
attention to work, bodily exercise can 
bring relief as certain as the sun shines 
and gives heat. Every ladies’ school or 
college should have attached to it a 
light, well ventilated room, suitable for 
free muscular exercise. 


—____¢—__——____. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE EXERCISES. 


Physical culture movements should 
in every series aim at including exercises 
for various parts of the body as far as 
possible. 





ROTARY HEAD MOVEMENT. 


Allow the head to describe a circle 
from right to left and from left to right. 
The articulation being as free as the neck 
will allow. The remainder of the body 
to be perfectly still. Count from twelve 
to twenty times for each exercise. 


FLEXION MOVEMENT WITH 
ELBOWS. 


Both hands are set fast on the hips, 
and in this half-bent position the arms 





are thrown forcibly back as far as pos- 
sible. The trunk remains immovable. 
The accent, or particular force of the 
exercise lies on the backward motion of 
the elbow, which must take place at 
the same time as the inhaling of the 
breath. 
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FLEXION OF LEG FORWARD AND 
BACKWARD. 


The pupil raises one foot (the right) 
and points the toe upward about two 
inches from the ground and throws it 
energetically forward, then backward in 


a swinging movement. Then from the 
right to the left side. The balance of 
all the movements should be kept up 
from the hips. This very endeavor to 
keep one’s balance and the upright posi- 
tion calls into action many of the mus- 
cles and is one of the aims of the move- 
ment. 


—_——¢ 
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FLEXION OF ARMS, FRONT AND 
REAR. 


The arms are stretched out in front and 
swung back without bending to meet at 
the back. Body must not be kept stiff, 
but muscles of the hips, arms, shoulders, 





FIG, IV. 


and abdomen must be perfectly free and 
yielding. ‘This exercise is a power stimu- 
lus to the circulation of the blood. It is 
of service where the muscles of the arm, 
back, and abdomen are partially paralyzed 
and is beneficial in cases of sluggishness 
of and interruption of the functions of 
the abdomen in general and is highly 
recommended. 





SOME WATER USES WELL TO REMEMBER, 


The few hints following relate to 
certain valuable applications of water in 
severe attacks of illness. The adult 
members of a family should keep them 
in mind for an emergency. 

A strip of flannel or a soft napkin, 
folded lengthwise and dipped in hot 
water and wrung out, and then applied 
around the neck of a child that has the 
croup, will usually bring relief in a few 
minutes. 

A proper towel folded several times, 
and dipped in hot water, quickly wrung 
and applied over the site of toothache or 
neuralgia, will generally afford prompt 
relief. 

This treatment for colic has been 
found to work like magic. 


Nothing so promptly cuts short a con- 
gestion of the lungs, sore throat, or 
rheumatism as hot water, when applied 
early in the case and thoroughly. 

Hot water taken freely half an hour 
before bed-time is an excellent carthartic 
in the case of constipation, while it has 
a soothing effect upon the stomach and 
bowels. 

This treatment, continued a few 
months, with the addition of a cup of hot 
water slowly sipped half an hour before 
each meal, with proper attention to diet, 
will cure most cases of dyspepsia. 

Ordinary headaches almost always 
yield to the simultaneous application of 
hot water to the feet and back of the 


neck. 
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PHRENOLOGY IN ITS BIRTH-PLACE—GERMANY.* 
By Pror. M. W. Uttrics, 


FOUNDER AND PRESIDENT OF TIE BERLIN PHRENOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


It would, indeed, be a very great 
pleasure to me to be present at the cele- 
bration of the Centennial to shake 
hands with all those noble-minded men 
and women who have the courage to 
hold their ground against ignorance and 
prejudice; who have the earnest desire 
to uplift the human race by appealing 
to their higher sentiments, by putting 
young men and women into their right 
vocation, and to prevent them from 
leading an aimless life. 

Some thirty years ago phrenologists 
had to overcome great difficulties in 
Germany in order to succeed. Dr. 
Scheve, who was at that time the princi- 
pal advocate of phrenology, spent much 
time and strength fighting against the 
press; but, at the end of the nineteenth 
century, that powerful institution of 
modern civilization seems to be willing 
to listen to the claims of earnest ex- 
pounders of the discoveries of Gall. I, 
myself, have up to this day been most 
successful in making the press subser- 
vient to my wishes, considering it a very 
good way to raise the value of “ study- 
ing the character in the light of phre- 
nology.” 

I am also firmly convinced that the 
healing art will greatly improve by a 
sufficient knowledge of Gall’s system of 
mental philosophy, and that medical 
practitioners will, or ought to be, the 
right sort of men to help to make phre- 
nology accepted and popular among all 
sorts of people. 

For the last ten years there has been 
a most powerful movement among the 
German people to shake off the doc- 
trines of poisonous medicine and to use 
more natural remedies. Five years ago, 
when I started to lecture on phrenology 
in their splendidly organized associa- 
tions, I found that they only treated 
the body and ignored the influence of 
the mind; but gradually they are im- 
proving their system, and at the present 


of men. 


time their advocates lecture on mental 
training as well. And I can see the 
time coming when people will be most 
eager to know all about the workings of 
the brain as affecting bodily health and 
constitutional vigor, as taught by phre- 
nology. 

When I first offered myself to impart 
to them the teachings of Gall and his 
followers, some said that I came fifty 
years too late, because educated men 
and women had finished with phrenol- 
ogy. But somehow this ill-treated child 
of mental philosophy proves to be ex- 
ceedingly tenacious; and some sanguine 
people are even of the opinion that it 
will outlive other systems. ‘I'wo years 
ago, the Professor of Psychiatry at 
Leipzig, in his speech in the University 
church, was telling his audiences of a 
“new” (?) phrenology, and the pub- 
lishers of his work are of opinion that, 
in course of time, the literature of this 
“new” system will prove to be very 
voluminous. 

People in general like to possess a 
certain amount of phrenological knowl- 
edge, as it helps them to understand the 
character of those with whom they deal 
in commercial and social life. A care- 
ful reading of phrenological literature 
would sharpen their minds and give 
them a keener insight into the motives 
An earnest student of human 
nature must necessarily improve his 
skill in reading the thoughts and imo- 
tives of his fellow-men by noticing the 
developments of the head and watching 
the expression of the face, and gradually 
he will learn to understand their mean- 
ing rightly. He will observe every 
change in the voice, every movement of 
the body, and each turning of the head; 
he will judge rightly every smile and 
the slightest frown. Physiognomy is 
the superstructure of that more solid 

* Read at the American Centenary of 
Phrenology. 
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rock, Phrenology, and he who has a 
good knowledge of both will know, with 
half a glance, whether a man or woman 
shows a benevolent feeling toward him 
or one of distance, jeer, sarcasm, defi- 
ance, or obstinacy. 

He will read with accuracy indigna- 
tion, anger, courage, veneration, wrath, 
revenge, hatred, jealousy, irony, greedi- 
ness, suspicion, caution, concealment, 
deceit, and a general hypocritical. dis- 
position of mind. The lover will see 
whether his beloved one has connubial 
love, or if her efforts to entangle him 
with her smiles are mainly due to the 
promptings of Amativeness; and the 
faithful, believing young girl, with 
large Hope and willingness to sacrifice 
her own self, will find out whether his 
character shows the elements of cor- 
tinual cheerfulness, or an easily aroused 
discontentedness, and she will equally 
look for devotion, energy, truthfulness, 
forbearance, and circumspection, and 
rather go her own way when his man- 
ners and speech portray frivolity. 

There is no other system which will 
enable the student of human nature to 
select at a glance those who are capable 
and willing to make a sacrifice, and dis- 
cern those who are pretenders; to find 
out whether a man or woman is quarrel- 
some, proud, stubborn, friendly, ener- 
getic, or peaceable and affable. The 
business world in general trusts to cer- 
tificates, but in a great many cases these 
certificates cannot be relied upon, as 
many people know. Phrenology would 
help men to detect at a glance the good 
salesman, the bookkeeper, etc., and the 
master, by its aid, would know exactly 
how to treat each man. 

It is generally not sufficiently under- 
stood that human beings require better 
treatment than horses, dogs, cattle, 
or plants to make them do the very best 
work. A great many people do not even 
attend to the physical wants of those 
who work for them, and they seem to 
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be utterly ignorant of the fact that the 
mind is a most complex and sensitive 
matter to deal with, and that the inner 
nature of man needs individual treat- 
ment, and is very thankful when it is 
given. When the prompting of each 
faculty of the mind is generally under- 
stood, both parties, the master and his 
men, will reap the benefit. Phrenology 
will help to lessen the gulf between the 
rich and the poor, and to bring both 
parties to a sound level. It will help to 
shape the history of nations in a most 
satisfactory manner; and the statesmen 
who introduce phrenology to all the 
people will secure for them peate and 
happiness, and keep at arm’s length the 
revolutionary spirit. 

It is man’s destiny to strive as long 
as he lives and to make his mind capa- 
ble of understanding higher spiritual 
truths. He kicks with his foot, he em- 
braces with his arms and lips, but with 
his head he stands heavenward. In our 
younger years it is the basilar portion 
of the brain that is the most active, to 
secure money, position, and honor, and 
to have the future secured; and when 
years advance and the mind is at rest, 
then it is the upper brain that begins 
to be active; and blessed is he who has 
learned that difficult and most impor- 
tant truth, that all the dire struggles in 
this life will help him to develop his 
inner nature and to get the sense of 
another, higher life to come. This 
thought will purify his motives, regu- 
late his conduct, and lead him to cast 
off everything that is ignoble. 

Most people consider themselves 
most fortunate when their grasping, 
money-making spirit secures the de- 
sired results; but they will live the most 
happy and pleasurable lives who have 
learned to employ all the faculties of 
their mind; and Phrenology will help 
them to do it. 

Accept, with brain and hand. my cor- 
dial greeting. 
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‘¢ The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well- 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


CHILDREN PRECIOUS AND PROMISING. 


By NELSON SIZER. 


Fig. 371.—This boy’s head measures 
twenty and a quarter inches in circum- 
ference, with a transcoronal measure- 





FI@s. 371, 372.—JOSEPH G. AND EDITH CAR- 


PENTER, OF MANTI, UTAIL. 


ment of thirteen and a quarter inches. 
He is three years, seven months old, and 
weighs thirty-seven pounds. 

Fie. 372.—Edith, the sister, has a 
head measuring nineteen inches in cir- 
cumference, and twelve inches from the 
opening of one ear to that of the other 
over the top of the head; she weighs 
twenty-seven pounds and is two years 
and two months old. 

These children both have a light com- 
plexion, a sensitive temperament, and 
life will be to them sincere and full of 
meaning. The anterior brain in each 
case is largely and amply developed. 
They will be scholarly, intellectual, 
witty, musical and poetical. The top- 





head in each case is long, broad and 
high. The moral sentiments, especially 
Benevolence and Spirituality, are 
strongly marked. The boy has a little 
more Firmness and Self-Esteem than 
the girl has; and both have a fine social 
development. They will make good 
scholars, and will be orderly and re- 
spected citizens. 


Fig. 373. Arthur C. and Estella M. 
Brandt.—These children are twins, and 
they weigh twenty pounds each. The 
boy is blonde, he looks healthy,and hasa 
broad, strong head, but he will not ripen 
as rapidly as the girl will. She has an 
expression in her face which makes her 
seem to be half a year older than the 
brother. The boy will be sound as a 
thinker, he will be susceptible to im- 
pressions, will be ingenious as a me- 
chanic, and will do well as a money- 
maker. He will be prudent, bashful and 
honest, and we think he will make a 
large, strong man. 

Fig. 374.—The girl will catch the 
manners of life and of the school 
quicker than he will. Like a winter 
apple he will ripen slowly, but he will 
be sound when he is ripe. She is pert, 
positive, headstrong and ambitious. 
She has a good memory, will talk well, 
and will be the light of the household 
wherever she is. He will take time to 
consider, but he will be sound when his 
judgment is formed. 

This is a good specimen of the blonde 
on the one hand and a tendency toward 
a darker complexion on the other hand. 
The girl’s hair has the indication of 
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being golden, and the boy’s hair will 
probably not be dark, because his eyes 
are so light. 





FIGs, 373, 374. —ARTHUR C, AND ESTELLA M, 
BRANDT. 


The girl will be sharp and wide- 
awake, and will be as old at sixteen 
years of age as most girls are at twenty. 
Ile will take longer to ripen, and he will 
probably be twenty-eight or thirty 
years old before he comes to his best 
development. She will probably lead 
him in influence, and he will look to 
her for endorsement, as sometimes a 
husband does in respect to the wife. 


Fig. 375. Francis Lightle-—This 
boy is eight years of age, he weighs fifty- 
three pounds, his head measures from 
the opening of one ear to that of the 
other, over the top, fourteen and a half 
inches, and the circumferential meas- 
urement is not given. 

If these tin-types come out well in 
the half-tone, which we doubt, the mod- 
elling may not show as well as it does in 
the original pictures, but the side head 
above and about the ears is broad and 
full. He has more tendency to be ag- 
gressive, and rather more inclination to 
be anxious for the dollar than his father 
has, and he has also more Secretiveness 
than the father. His head, measuring 
as it does fourteen and a half inches 
from the opening of one ear to that of 
the other over the top of the head, shows 
two things. It shows that he has Firm- 
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ness and Self-Esteem large enough to 
take his own part and stand his ground, 
and it also shows that his Conscientious- 
ness and his Cautiousness are well de- 





FIG. 375.—FRANCIS LIGHTLE, SON OF MR. 
EUGENE LIGHTLE, WHOSE PORTRAIT WILL 
APPEAR IN THE NEXT NUMBER. ad 


veloped. His ear is low down, which 
makes that line of development long 
and gives him a strong hold on life. 
This youngster may plan, therefore, for 





FIG. 376.-—-FRANCIS LIGHTLE. 


seventy or seventy-five years of life. He 
has a large development of Alimentive- 
ness, which ought to be guided in re- 
spect to diet. His social feelings are 
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strong. He will make friends, and he 
has Benevolence enough to make him 
acceptable to the people who arein need. 
He inclines to take the part of the bot- 
tom dog in the fight, if both dogs are 
strangers to him. 

He will do well as a mechanic, as a 
talker, or as a writer. He has wit, and 
he has also the power of sarcasm, and he 
will win his way through the world by 
intelligence, by energy and by skill. 


Fig. 376. George F. Le Grand, Jr.— 
When this picture was taken the boy 
was nine and a half months old, he 
weighed twenty-two pounds, and his 
head measured eighteen and a quarter 
inches in circumference, and twelve and 

















377.—GEORGE F. 
GRAHAM, TEXAS. 


FIG, LE GRAND, JR., OF 


a half inches from the opening of one 
ear to that of the other over the top of 
the head, and stood two feet, four inches 
high. His hair is dark brown, and his 
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eyes are steel grey, although they look 
dark, as they are in shadow. 

It will not take a great deal of care 
and anxiety to raise this boy; he will 
readily recuperate from most attacks of 
illness. 

He is going to have a large head, and 
he will do his own thinking, especially 
the reflective thinking. He will be mu- 
sical, mirthful, logical, poetical, finan- 
cial and wide awake. His Combative- 
ness will give him courage, his Caution 
will give him prudence, and his Con- 
scientiousness will lead him to be right- 
eous and just. His Firmness and his 
Self-Esteem will lead him to take his 
own part and maintain his position. 

His under lip is said to have been 
somewhat drawn in when the picture 
was taken. Infants are not easily pho- 
tographed, but this is a successful effort 
in all other respects. That plump 
cheek, and the forward protrusion of it, 
indicates good breathing power, and the 
side cheek shows good digestive power. 

His temperament is mental, and he 
will incline to books and to higher edu- 
cation. 


Fig. 377. Frederick William Allen 
has a broad head, which indicates cour- 
age, skill in mechanism, desire for prop- 
erty, an excellent memory, self-posses- 
sion and sound judgment. See also the 
resolution and integrity in that upper 
lip. He is a candidate for eighty-five 
years of life, and for success and honor. 


HOW LITTLE FRED. ALLEN DID PICKET DUTY 
IN GREENWOOD, ON MEMORIAL DAY. 


“William C. Allen, the father of 
Frederick W., is a Grand Army man, 
who had active service during the war, 
and was confined for many weary 
months in Libby Prison. Mr. Allen’s 
only son is a little blue-eyed lad of three 
years. Fred likes to see soldiers march, 
just as any other child would. It was 
the intention of the father and mother 
to let the little fellow go to Greenwood 
to see his papa, with his comrades, deco- 
rate the graves of his fallen fellow- 
soldiers, but at the last moment family 
affairs came near upsetting these plans. 
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There was company coming, and Fred’s 
escort could not be spared. The child 
was bitterly disappointed, and his father 
wanted to take this early opportunity 
to instil patriotism of the right sort into 
his son; so he told Mrs. Allen that he 











FIG. 378.—FREDERICK WILLIAM ALLEN, 


would take Fred to the Post, and thence 
to Greenwood with him. It is highly 
probable that Mrs. Allen could not 
have been brought to consent to this ar- 
rangement if she had not supposed that 
her husband would meet the wife of a 
brother officer at Greenwood, and little 
three-year-old Fred could stand beside 
this lady until his father had performed 
his sad duty toward the dead. Un- 
happily, at Greenwood, no wife of his 
brother officer was to be found. Fred 
must be taught to do picket duty thus 
early in his young life. His father put 
him under a tree and said: ‘ Now, son, 
you must stand right where papa puts 
you until he comes back to get you. 
Do not go one step away from this tree. 
Do you understand? ’ 

“¢ Yes, T understand. I’ll stand here, 
papa, until you come back. I'll stand 


right in this spot. I’m not afraid to be 
alone.’ 

“< That’s right. You must remember 
that you are a soldier’s son.” Then Mr. 
Allen walked off nearly a block and 
joined his comrades in the memorial 
services, which lasted for fully an hour. 
When he returned to the tree there 
stood his little boy, who had never 
budged, never even once sat down on 
the grass to rest himself. 

“ He looked so sweet, standing there, 
seemingly all uncared for, that lots of 
ladies stopped to ask him if he was lost. 

““No, he said, ‘I’se waiting for 
papa. He’s been gone a pretty long 
time, but he told me to stand right 
here, and nuffin’ can’t coax me away till 
papa comes.’ 

“More than onewoman stooped down 
to kiss the little soldier’s velvety cheek 
while he was doing ‘ picket duty.’ ”°— 
New York Tribune. 


é ° 
HOW BLIND CHILDREN SEE. 


THE KINDERGARTEN NO. II. 


By Cuaritorre W. Howe. 


The work first in order is with the 
little ones in the kindergarten. There 
they study the forms of solids. They 
learn the ball, the cube, the cytinder, 
and find their counterparts in materia] 
cbjects about them. 

They study surfaces, edges and cor- 
ners; they lay splints and do weaving, 
as well as learning many geometric 
forms, and, having first become thor- 
oughly familiar with the object itself, 
they are easily able from their knowl- 
edge to form a definition of it. 

For diversion, they have at times 
their pretty games and motion songs, 
each of which contains some lesson for 
the little learner, and when restless ard 
weary these songs refresh and enliven 
them and impart new energy for the 
work which is to follow. 

Like all children, they are very fond 
of working in clay, and as their power 
in this line increases they become able 
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to mould objects in a manner that would 
do credit to any pupils, omitting no de- 
tail, and forming them as perfectly as 
if each little line or indentation had 
been noted with the eye. But, in fact, 
the best work of this kind is done by 
those who are totally blind, as those who 
can see a little are apt to be careless and 
not as painstaking in their work. 

As a rule, the children are not con- 
tent with imperfect results, but will try 
and try again until they have done some- 
thing that is considered by their teacher 
to be satisfactory. 

By such work their knowledge of 
form, size and weight is developed, 
their powers of comparison increased, 
and the imitative and constructive fac- 
ulties gradually unfolded. 

As the work goes on, their fingers be- 
come more deft and better able to do the 
task assigned them, and while the hands 
of any children similarly employed 
would become deft, these children have 
their powers more highly developed, for 
their hands are serving the double pur- 
pose, and have become eyes as well as 
hands. 

Iferein begins the education of that 
great delicacy of touch for which the 
blind are so noted. It is not that they 
were endowed by Nature with any ex- 
traordinary development of this faculty, 
but by constant use it has become so 
acute that we, who depend upon other 
sources for much of the knowledge that 
can come to the blind only in this way, 
often marvel at its great development in 
them, while at the same time we have 
the same dormant power in our own fin- 
gers, only waiting for the same use to 
become quite as highly cultivated. 

The mat weaving is another branch 
of the work which the children particu- 
larly enjoy, and which is an active 
means in promoting this special deft- 
ness of fingers. 

This work comes in the second year 
of kindergarten, and in the very early 
part of it they begin to originate de- 
signs, which brings in play a new set of 
faculties, gives them originality, and 
trains their powers of invention. 

The building with blocks is a little 
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harder for them than for other chil- 
dren, as a mismovement will brmg 
about a disastrous result. So here they 
must learn to have “ fairy fingers ” and 
a nicety of touch and control of motion 
which is of great value. 

Many times one hears of the power of 
the blind to distinguish one color from 
another, and some of the stories told to 
illustrate this are truly wonderful. 

But this is a wholly incorrect idea. 
They may have a preference for certain 
colors from having heard them praised 
by those whose opinions they esteem 
highly, but they can have no definite 
knowledge of color or power to dis- 
tinguish colors by touch. If they ap- 
pear to be doing so, it is from some dif- 
ference of form of the object, not from 
a knowledge of the sensation of color, 
as that knowledge could come only 
through light. 

In the kindergarten, also, begins the 
training of the gift of speech. The little 
ones here learn to express themselves 
clearly, definitely and correctly. They 
learn to describe the things they see 
and do, and all the time they are learn- 
ing self-control and self-government, as 
well as independence of thought and ac- 
tion, and are gaining the power to help 
themselves. They learn the sounds of 
letters, and from this knowledge are 
able to form the spelling of many of the 
words they use. 

Something of time, locality, number 
and continuity or application are also 
in process of development here, and in 
this way they gain a general knowledge 
of things, and the foundation is laid 
firmly and well for the work which is to 
follow in the higher grades. 


“IT DON'T SEE WHY.” 


That’s what we hear many persons 
saying with reference to wilful or 
wicked conduct of children, whereas it 
is their own neglect of their moral 
training in childhood and youth that is 
responsible for the sad result. 

“JT have a son, a man who ought now 
to be taking his place in the business or 
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professional circles, but he is not even 
self-supporting,” said a discouraged 
father. 

This man had seen his son grow up a 
spoiled, neglected child. In a luxuriant 
home, with servants to wait upon him, 
and every want supplied, with pocket 
money furnished, and the means neces- 
sary for an education placed within 
his reach, but with no watchful pa- 
rental care given either his intellectual 
or moral development, he had grown 
to be, not aggressively wicked, but a 
passably intelligent, selfish, useless 
clog, not even “ self-supporting.” 

A bright lad, from a good home, so- 
called, was observed by his teacher to 
be growing morose. Little things were 
missing from the schoolroom, but the 
thief could not be detected. Soon sums 
of money, from friends and others, 
were taken, and it was developed that 
this boy, who needed nothing which 
his indulgent parents did not supply, 
was pronounced an irresponsible klep- 
tomaniac, rendered so, the physician 
said, by the use of cigarettes. 

A boy only fourteen years old was un- 
fit to attend school on account of fre- 
quent epileptic fits, caused, his physi- 
cian said, by the use of tobacco. 

A teacher found a small pupil in the 
act of smoking a cigarette. To his 
questioning he replied: “My father 
gave it to me. He smokes them him- 
self.” 

Similar cases could be multiplied. 
Comment seems unnecessary, but we 
ask, what can teachers do when parents 
utterly ignore their responsibilities in 
the moral and physical education of 
their boys? 


—— 


THE GOSSIP OF CHILDREN. 


“ There, that will do; not a word! I 
don’t want to hear anything about it.” 
“But, mamma, I only just want to 
tell you that Jennie’s ma said some- 
thing disagreeable about Mrs. Smith.” 
“ Well, suppose she did. You should 
not listen to such things, nor are you 
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to repeat them when you come home. 
There is nothing so ill-bred and rude as 
to tell things that you hear when you 
are visiting with other children.” 

This bit of conversation occurred in 
a well-bred family, and is the keynote 
to the management of that house- 
hold. 

It was in striking contrast to the 
methods of the establishment that the 
child had just left. “Jennie’s ma” is 
much given to curiosity about the af- 
fairs of her neighbors, and rarely fails 
to elicit from her numerous family even 
the most minute details of conversa- 
tions that are indulged in in their pres- 
ence. She knows almost every article 
in the houses where her children visit, 
what they have for dinner, how they 
serve it, and what the personal habits 
of each one are. Her little ones have 
been trained from their cradles to re- 
peat to her everything that happens 
wherever they may be. They have al- 
ready become the dread of the neigh- 
borhood, and, if anything unusual oc- 
curs in a family in their vicinity, the 
strictest vigilence is required to keep 
them out of the midst of it. They have 
respect neither for bolts, bars, nor pro- 
hibition, and are growing up scandal- 
mongers of the most dangerous sort. 
If they cannot find out the rights of 
things they jump at conclusions, so as 
to make out a “ good story to tell ma 
when they get home.” If they have 
been in any mischief whatever, a well- 
constructed recital of something that 
has happened or that they can imagine 
may have happened among their nu- 
merous acquaintances, means freedom 
from punishment, and possibly the get- 
ting off with nothing more than a mild 
reproof. 

The world would be a great deal hap- 
pier and better, and humanity would 
be a long way farther toward the milen- 
nium, if children could be taught to 
curb their curiosity and mind their own 
business; but this they never can or 
will do as long as their families cate- 
chise and quiz them as to everything 
that happens when they go out. 
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PEACE, 


BY ANNA OLCOTT COMMELIN, 


In the golden days before us, in the days 
that are to be, 

When each man and child and woman 
breathes the air of liberty, 

When Oppression knows no victims, when 
Ambition, nobler grown, 

Gives to others of the power it has 
counted all its own, 

When the rulers use their office only for 
their country’s weal, 

When to God and human freedom is the 
altar where we kneel, 

When the whole glad earth awaking 
yields its treasure unto all, 

When no longer bondmen’s voices, serfs’ 
or child’s, in pleading call, 

When to slaves of all conditions are un- 
loosed their bindinb chains, 

When no more with desolation in Armenia 
slaughter reigns, 

When the few do not hold garnered all the 
wealth by toilers won, 

While the many work no longer from the 
morn till set of sun, 

When no more does Labor’s menace thrill 
the land with warring cry, 

And no longer youth and children in life’s 
bitter conflict die, 

Then, and not before, the goddess, Peace, 
may come to us to stay, 

Whose fair face appears in beauty, but to 
vanish oft away. 

Child of Themis, could she ever see a 
wrong to justice done ? 
When the scales were even balanced, then 
the daughter’s heart was won. 
Could she see with scourge and lashing 
suffering the meanest slave ? 
Better than Bellona’s coming,—better 
death unto the brave 

Than that right should be o’er-mastered, 
honor, principle be lost, 

And a nation’s foul abasement, shame and 
outrage be the cost. 


In the mythologie legend, Themis, deep 
below the ground, 

She a Titan, with the Titans, in the dread 
abyss was bound. 


But below the brazen portals of the 

cavern’s gloomy deep, 

In the darkness of the chasm 
knew nor rest nor sleep. 

Cyclops clamoring for freedom made of 
slavery an end. 

With escape from black Tartarus, Saturn 
turned their foe to rend. 

So beneath a surface calmness, wrongs 
that fester hide away, 

Giants forging bolts of thunder for a 
future judgment day. 

See we to it, sisters, brothers, that our 
slaves shall find release, 

Make way for her place among us, for the 
white-robed angel, Peace. 


Themis 


All the past with war’s dark record, down 
from rude, barbaric age, 

With a tale blood-red with carnage blot- 

teth History’s grim page. 

poet can or painter, 

rarest, finest art, 

Hallow field of Austerlitz or glorify a 
Bonaparte. 

For no battle can be righteous save for 
cause of liberty, 

For the uplift of the lowly or to set the 
bondman free. 


Never with his 


Oh, the noble men and women who are 
striving by their might 

To roll back the clouds of error and reveal 
the coming light, 

When the wisest counsel heeding men 
shall rule by reason’s sway, 

And on earth no sound of warfare shall be 
heard in the new day. 


each 





Trene, Themis, Peace, and Justice 
to each so closely bound, 

Seek we the celestial mother, then the 
daughter will be found. 

When are stilled the notes of discord, 
when right triumphs and wrongs 
cease, 

Thou wilt come from blue Olympus, and 


stay with us, holy Peace ! 


——_— 


WOMEN POSSESSING THE DEGREE 


OF LL.D. 


“Two women bachelors were sworn in 
to their full rights and privileges as doc- 
tors of law on February 15. One of these 
Jadies was Mrs. Louise Fowler Gignoux, 
whose husband is also a lawyer in New 
York City. 


Tue Mansion House, LoNDon. 
DEAR SIR: 

The Lord Mayor desires me to thank 
you for sending him a copy of THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL containing an 
interesting character-sketch of himself. 

Yours truly, 


G. T. SOULSBY. 
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MORE ALIVE THAN EVER 


A newspaper in the city of New York, 
claiming eminence for enterprise and 
for being in the van of forwardness as 
an exponent of civilizing influences, be- 
trayed lately, through its editorial col- 


umns, a ignorance of what is 


occurring in the world of educational 


OTOSS 


and psychological and _ physiological 
thought. In a brief comment on al- 


chemy, astrology, physiognomy, phre- 
nology—classing these in one group of 
fictitious doctrines, the wise and learned 
writer remarks with sententious posi- 
tiveness: “ Of dead delusions, 
phrenology, the last to be born, had the 
shortest life.” 

Amazing self-consciousness of com- 
Shades of 
Hamilton— 


these 


prehensive scholarship! 
Jeffery and Sir William 
how ye are put to very shame for dog- 
matic presumption by this fix de siecle 
Seventy years ago those 
thought to 


quill driver! 
distinguished Scotchmen 
hold an early inquest upon the senseless 


remains of the Gall and Spurzheim phi- 
losophy, and to-day a writer to a news- 
paper of most uncertain principles be- 
stows what he regards a post mortem 
kick with that airy flippancy so becon» 
ing to ultra-Bohemianism. 

Is is wasting one’s time to refer such 
and Lombroso, 
the famous criminalists, or to Darwin 
and Mantegazza, Delaunay, Ferrier, 
Holden and Wallace, Austin, Buttolph 
and Hamilton, and the other physi- 
ologists, naturalists, and psychiatrists, 
to show him that the principles of 
Gall and Spurzheim are far from being 
the mausoleum of de- 
That 
morrow he may as jauntily throw out an 


a critic to Benedikt 


relegated to 
funet ideas? may be; for to- 
opinion and be as strongly dogmatic re- 
garding the vitality of some long-buried 
ism, because it suits his humor; but we 
can at least find in his pretentious as- 
severation a text for use at the present 


occasion. So permit me, reader, to oc- 
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cupy your attention for a few minutes 
with certain reflections on the confir- 
mations of phrenological philosophy, 
theoretical and practical, in recent 
physiological and _ psychological re- 
search. 

It is interesting to note that among 
the first of the centres of organic func- 
tion to obtain recognition in the ranks 
of experimental physiology was that for 
speech. Dr. Gall, as you know, found 
the clue that led him on in his wonder- 
ful career, when but a youth at school, 
and that clue was the query that arose 
in his reflective mind concerning the 
differences shown by his schoolmates in 
ability to recite their lessons. He noted 
a relation in the structure of the eyes to 
speaking capacity, a relation that later 
led to his demonstration of an organ for 
language, in such a part of the frontal 
lobe that its development affected the 
physiognomy of the eye. Later, Dax 
and Bouilland made observations in ref- 
erence to the same faculty that ap- 
proached Gall’s conclusions; but it was 
not until Broca, by a series of patho- 
logical investigations, announced in 
1861 the positive existence of a speech 
centre in the third frontal convolution 
at the part known as the Island of Reil, 
that physiologists generally were con- 
vinced of the fact of its location there. 
Thus was verified a localization of fac- 
ulty that may be said to involve a mar- 
gin of doubt because of its relation to a 
brain centre much removed from the 
surface, and having, therefore, no 
structural effect upon the cranial sur- 
face, as in the case of other convolu- 
tional areas in which the recognized or- 
gans lie. 

This consummation stimulated fur- 
ther investigation, especially that of the 
search for motor centres, until the en- 
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tire brain had been gone over experi- 
mentally in the lower animals—while 
experimental surgery appeared to dem- 
onstrate the existence of analogous mo- 
tor areas in the human brain. We are 
warranted in scrutinizing the results of 
experiment and surgery for data that 
may be applied to our propositions, be- 
cause motor action that is not reflex im- 
plicates the exercise of powers of a men- 
tal or psychical nature—consciousness 
in sensation and will. We may take the 
classification of Exner or Ferrier, and 
note how muscle by its contraction 
in response to the stimulus of the gal- 
vanic current may express the influ- 
ence of a special area of brain, as that 
area functionates a particular psychic 
quality. For instance, let us refer to 
the line of centres indicated on the dia- 
gram of motor function by the letters 
a, b, ec, d, corresponding to the lower 
part of the presented convolution in 
man.* ‘The results of galvanic irrita- 
tion, as stated by Ferrier, are individual 
and combined movements of the fin- 
gers and wrist, ending in clenching of 
the fist. This region in man includes 
mental centres, the functions of which 
relate to his capabilities of mechanical 
execution, as in the various operations 
of industrial and esthetic art. and those 
movements of the hand and arm that 
are personal in their bearing. The 
thought that prompts the hand to use 
pen, pencil or tool to perform the 
graded movements necessary to the ac- 
complishment of a purpose, be it to 
write a treatise, paint a picture, build a 
bridge or control a locomotive is co- 
ordinated to a complex system of or- 
ganic centres in the region described, 
and a beautiful inter-relation of func- 
tion is thus exhibited. 


* See Brain and Mind. 
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To the reader who may entertain a 
doubt as to the veridity of the claims of 
this publication, we recommend a calm 
consideration of the facts above stated, 
and also such further investigation into 
the realm of brain function as those 
facts will suggest.* 

PS 

FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 

We are much gratified that our highly 
esteemed friend and co-worker, Mr. 
William Brown, J. P., of Wellington, 
has consented to take the Presidentship 
of the Fowler Institute, London. Be- 
sides having been a successful business 
man, Mr. Brown has for a great number 
of years pursued the study of phrenol- 
ogy most diligently, and through its 
knowledge he has been able to select 
suitable employees for his different 
kinds of work. He has also used it with 
benefit in his magisterial, philanthropic 
and evangelistic labors. 

Mr. Brown is well fitted for the post 
which he has taken. His study of men- 
tal science has been thorough, which he 
took the opportunity of testing by sit- 
ting at the first examination of the 
Fowler Institute, and obtained the first 
fellowship degree, granted by that In- 
stitute in 1891. He was a warm friend 
of the Institute’s late President, and on 
several occasions Mr. L. N. Fowler ex- 
pressed a desire that Mr. Brown should 
follow him in his presidential work. 

The friendship that was commenced 
during the early years of Mr. Fowler’s 
visit to England was cemented as years 
rolled by, and their mutual esteem was 
thus ripened and matured. 

Mr. Brown has done the science sig- 
nal service in his own town as well as in 
London, and has been the promoter of 
many schemes for the benefit of the 


* See Brain and Mind. 


masses and the spreading of the sci- 
ence. He has for many years addressed 
weekly a large class of men and women, 
which addresses have been solid, ear- 
nest, instructive and entertaining. His 
pen is ever ready on subjects pertaining 
to science, as the readers of the Jour- 
NAL and “ Magazine” are well aware. 
In this brief outline of a busy life, one 
must not forget to mention a special 
gift that he possesses, and that is the 
wonderful facility with which he works 
his pencil or chalk in sketching and out- 
lining character. This talent greatly 
enhances the personal interest he 
throws into all his lectures. 

i oat eee. 

THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 

It has been decided by the American 
Institute of Phrenology to organize an 
association of phrenologists, which shall 
meet once a vear in America. 

It will be inaugurated at the close of 
the session of the American Institute in 
October next, and follow on the lines of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. Suggestions 
for the above are invited from all friends 
of the science. Address Secretary, 
Fowler & Wells Co., 27 East Twenty- 
first street. New York. 

‘ e . 
ABSTRACTION OF MIND. 

Buffon says: ** The luxuries of genius 
are the true hours of production and 
composition ; hours so delightful that 
Ihave spent twelve and fourteen suc- 
cessively at my writing-desk, and have 
still been in a state of pleasure.” It is 
probable that the anecdote related of 
Marini, the Italian poet, is true; that 
he was once so absorbed in revising his 
Adonis that he suffered his leg to be 
burnt for some time without any sensi- 
bility. 
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LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such NEw Books as publishers see fit to send us. 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and pub- 
lisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to fur- 
nish our readers with such information as shall 
enable them to form an opinion of the desirability 
of any particular volume for personal use. It 18 
our wish to notice the better class of books issuing 
Srom the press, and we invite publishers to favor 
the Editor with recent publications, especially 
those related in any way to mental and physio- 
logical science. We can supply any of the books 
noticed at prices quoted. 


A new edition of Cuvier’s “ Animal 
Kingdom ” is now being issued by George 
W. Ogilvie, London, whose encyclopedia 
is so well known to all. That Cuvier’s 
work is of intrinsic value it is unnecessary 
useful a work should be welcomed by all, 
recommendation. This new edition of so 
useful a work should be welcomed by all, 
as it contains all the information that was 
comprised in the original. After a few 
introductory pages on Natural History, 
the division of organized beings, the 
forces which act in the animal body, etc., 
and the general distribution of the animal 
kingdom into its four great divisions— 
the work treats fully of ‘** The Mammalia, 
Birds and Reptiles; the Fishes and Ra- 
diata; the Molluscous Animals, and the 
Articulated Animals.” 

Four plates, representing the different 
races of mankind, and thirty plates of 
animals, etched by Mr. Thomas Landseer. 
The work commends itself, being one of 
the best that could have been re-issued at 
a popular price. 


“ Phrenological Papers.” By John L. 
Capen, M.D., Practical Phrenologist.—In 
this pamphlet two articles or essays ap- 
pear. 1. “A Dialogue Between a Student 
of Biology and a Phrenologist,” 2. ‘* Hints 
Suggestive of Wuasi-Phrenology.” These 
articles are of interest to students of 
phrenology, relating, as they do, to de- 
partments of modern science that are 
much affected by those who call them- 
selves advanced observers. The closing 
paragraph of the second article is well 
worth quotation: 

“Some men are so crooked by nature 
that it would cost the world more to 
make a suitable place for them than they 
would ever be able to repay directly; 
but the moral effect upon the workers 
for such human enterprises might make 
them, of ail men, the most profitable. 
On the other hand, some men are so well 
balanced that they can make their own 
places in society, and do good to all. 
Such men have an internal light, which 
makes them a law unto themselves.” 
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Language.—E. V. W.—Methodical study 
of words and their practical, every-day 
use in reading, writing, and conversation 
will in time improve you. Perhaps one 
excellent way in which to render such 
study of interest is to take up a foreign 
tongue, say German or French, and pur- 
sue it systematically. The exercise of 
translating English into French and 
French into English will increase one’s 
facility in the employment of words and 
phrases. Of course the aim should be to 
secure a very thorough knowledge and 
use of the alien language. 


Organs Stronger on One Side.—L. P.— 
In the vast majority of people one side of 
the head is larger than the other; this 
usually the left. So the crgans are com- 
monly more marked in development on 
that side. The character would then seem 
to be more dependent upon the influence 
of one hemisphere of the brain, and it is 
well in studying individuals to take ac- 
count of the stronger side. Some author- 
ities make a discrimination as to the effect 
of the cerebration of the right and the 
left brain centres, imputing more of the 
psychie nature to one, but we are not 
prepared with sufficient evidences to say 
what, if any, difference exists in the qual- 
ity of the two sides. We are double in 
brain constitution as we are in our gen- 
eral physical structure. Nature has made 
provision for the supply of mental power 
as she has physical, so as to meet the ac- 
cidents and contingencies of life. 


“Sexual Physiology and Hygiene.” By 
R. T. Trall, M.D. Large 12mo; pp. 398. 


Extra cloth. Price, $2.00. Fowler & 

Wells Company, New York and London. 

The demand of the intelligent public 
for a trustworthy treatise on this, one of 
the most important subjects concerning 
human life, was responded to by Dr. Trall, 
some years before his death, and his work 
at once found a large circulation. During 
the past ten years so much has been added 
to our knowledge of biology that a re- 
vision of the book became a necessity, 
and one of our best American students in 
that department of science undertook it 
and has produced a result that may be 
termed a complete renovation of the old 
volume, bringing it, in point of fact and 
usefulness, down to date. The treatment 
of a subject of such great importance to 
the human individual and to society is 
eminently judicious, yet thorough, so that 
they who wish information—and what 
man and woman does not?—in matters 
that most concern the health of body and 
mind, and present and future well-being, 
can consult its pages in the belief that 
what is read therein can be depended up- 
on. The plan of the work is simple, and 
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no attempt is made to varnish its state- 
ments or place any truth in a light sus- 
ceptible of meretricious interpretation. 
The reviser has added several chapters 
of great value, discussing heredity, the 
law of sexualism, evolution of marriage, 
effects of vicious habits, and supplying 
also a considerable array of interesting 
facts from the natural history of animals, 
birds, insects, ete., that bear upon the 
sexual instinct. 


“The Republic of Childhood.” By Kate 
Douglas Wiggin and Norah Archibald 
Smith. 

I. Froebel’s Gifts. 

II. Froebel’s Occupations. 

II. Kindergarten Principles and Practice. 
These little volumes are gotten up in 

style like “‘ Whitman: A Study.” They 
form a series of three volumes, by the 
same authors. Any one who has studied 
the life and works of Froebel will admit 
that these are admirable helps in apply- 
ing his system. No. 1 treats particularly 
upon Froebel’s gifts, which range from 
one to ten inclusive. 

Thomas Carlyle once said, “Of this 
thing be certain: Wouldst thou plant for 
eternity? Then plant into the deep infin- 
ite faculties of man, his fantasy and heart. 
Wouldst thou plant for year and day? 
Then plant into his shallow, superficial 
faculties, his self-love, and arithmetical 
understanding what will grow there.” 

So with Froebel, he went to the root of 
things. He believed that “the correct 
perception is a preparation for correct 
knowing and thinking.” That the A B 
C of things must precede the A B C of 
words to give to words their true founda- 
tions.” As we pass from one gift to an- 
other we see how this great genius built 
his fabric from the (1) ball, (2) the wood- 
en sphere. cube, ete., objects of different 
forms. 

(3) He divided dimensions of things, 
giving the building instinct, and so on 
throughout the ten gifts, each one being 
an advancement on the last. In the gen- 
eral remarks at the end of the book we 
find an excellent summary of, many addi- 
tions to, the preceding chapters. For in- 
stance, who has not found when teaching 
children the great difficulty of holding a 
child’s attention. Froebel endeavors to 
meet this difficulty by arresting the atten- 
tion and interest of the little mind, first, 
by showing the relation of ‘ Word to Ob- 
ject.” and he shows how the “ Child soul,” 
the ‘‘ Child-life ” gathers form and sub- 
stance after it has been taught by his 
methods. 

Volume No. II, on “ Froebel’s Occupa- 
tions,” extends its pages to the kinder- 
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garten gifts and occupations considered 
asa whole. Such as drawing, paper twist- 
ing, slat interlacing, weaving, peas work, 
paper folding and cutting, and recrea- 
tions, clay modeling, sand work. In this 
work we see the practical value of the 
“ self-activity ” of the child, which means 
more than his being busy, more than his 
voluntary performance of work, more 
than his overcoming of difficulties by per- 
sonal effort, more than his accomplishing 
any result unassisted, and by force of his 
own powers—it implies, as Miss Peabody 
said, that, at all times, “ his whole self 
shall be active.” Publishers, Houghton 
Mifflin & Co., New York. 


“The Old and the New Ideal,” by Emil 
F., Ruedebusch, is an attempted solution 
of that part of the social question that 
pertains to love, marriage. and the sex re- 
lations in general. The basis of the solu- 
tion is an independence on the part of 
both men and women as regards living to- 
gether. The ideas presented are by no 
means new, as they partake of theories 
that have been announced by writers of 
long ago. We are of opinion that social 
conditions of to-day scarcely warrant any 
marked changes from the system of sex 
association that is accepted, and to reach 
what may be good in the recommenda- 
tions of such doctrinaires would require 
a very material departure in advance of 
the practices of the general public. 


“Synopsis cf Psychology and Hypnot- 
ism.” By William A. Barnes. A. J. 
Luditt, Printer. Colorado. 


This pamphlet is so short that as a 
“Synopsis ” it seems to us very unsatis- 
factory. Both psychology and hypnotism 
in the purview of the modern student 
cover a rapidly widening domain of prin- 
ciple and practice. Mr. Barnes illustrates 
some of the more common methods of 
mind impression and gives a few hints 
that have a use to those who would dare 
to experiment in the lines of hypnosis. 
We must say that books of this character 
are very unsatisfactory; intended evi- 
dently for the unscientific reader, they 
are calculated to wield a dangerous in- 
fluence. A little learning is a very dan- 
gerous thing, especially in connection 
with hypnotism. We think it proper to 
utter this warning, so that the reader 
who may have entertained some ambition 
in the way of the employment of mental 
suggestion upon friends or foes, and who 
might think it a fine thing to be able to 
hypnotize, shall not get himself into 
trouble by attempting experiments pre- 
maturely. 
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TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 





QUESTIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, iv correspondents shall expect us 
to give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You UsE a PsEUDONYM oR INITIALS, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 





Water Treatment.—B. V. G.—We cannot 
give so much space to the discussion of 
the best treatment for the ailment re- 
ferred to, but would suggest your pro- 
curing “ Kneipp’s Water Cure,” which 
will give you full particulars as to the 
best method to employ for a permanent 
cure. 


Thumb Impressions.—A. C.—The study 
of the hand is a legitimate province of the 
study of anthropology, and its examina- 
tion has brought out the fact that strik- 
ing differences exist in the structure of 
the hands of different persons. The shape 
of the fingers in general; the length of 
the respective phalanges, the joints, the 
way in which the fingers relate to each 
other in length and size and in closing, 
even the fine markings of the skin, es- 
pecially of the palmer surface have their 
peculiar distinctiveness. If impressions 
are made of the bulb of the thumb of dif- 
ferent hands, and these impressions are 
enlarged, singular differences are seen. 
These impressions appear to be related 
to personal identity, for they do not vary 
from youth to age. The Chinese appear 
to have known this fact, for they had been 
in the habit of taking impressions of the 
thumb as a kind of oath or signature. 


A Fresh, Young Complexion Retained. 
—J. J.—Inherited quality has much to do 
with complexion. Temperament, if of 
the favorable sort, contributes to the re- 
tention of a complexion that is fine and 
desirable. Some women are so environed 
that their life actually contributes beauty 
to expression; the refinement of their 
thought and of their employment crystal- 
lizes in the countenance. Such people, 
having by inheritance a fine, delicate 
skin, and harmonious features, do not 
. appear to lose in beauty of face as they 
grow in years. These persons are among 
the favored of fortune. 


Fat and Lean Jurors.—F. D. M.—There 
is not a little of human nature in the 
opinion you send. A jury composed of 
fat men would express more good nature 
and sympatnuy with the troubles of others 
than a jury constituted mainly of lean 
men. The lawyer’s declaration was there- 
fore based upon correct evidences that 
where fat men for the most part filled the 
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jury-box the probability of a verdict of 
guilty of murder was not very strong. 





LIVING TESTIMONY. 

Publishers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL: Reading, as I frequently do, in 
your magazine, remarkable accounts of 
confirmation of character delineations 
made in your examination room, I wish to 
add a noted instance that has come under 
my own observation. Some fifteen or 
twenty years since, a young man, whom I 
shall call Mr. A., at that time about twen- 
ty-five years of age, was an efficient credit 
clerk in a well-known mercantile house 
in this city at a moderate salary. In busi- 
ness intercourse he was frequently in con- 
tact with Mr. G., who was the proprietor 
of large manufacturing and commercial 
enterprises, and who became convinced 
that Mr. A. possessed qualities fitting him 
to be a successful manager of his exten- 
sive business. The proposition was made 
to the young man, who was somewhat sur- 
prised at the offer and hesitated, being 
doubtful whether his abilities were of the 
calibre to meet the conditions presented. 
At this juncture, his friend Mr. J., who 
was somewhat familiar with phrenology, 
suggested that he place himself under the 
scrutiny of Professor Sizer, at your office, 
then in Broadway, and the advice was 
taken. Young Mr. A. seated himself in 
the chair in silence, and the Professor, 
after making a general survey of his con- 
tour for a few moments, began to talk. 
Almost immediately, the sentences he 
uttered were along the line of thought 
that brought the young man there, and 
confirmed fully the judgment of Mr. G. 
in making the selection he had in offering 
the position. This so astonished the 
young man that, as he has recently said 
to me, ** My attention was rather diverted 
from the examination I was undergoing, 
so that, mentally, I became the examiner 
and found myself surveying and endeav- 
oring to discover in his personality the 
secret of the professor’s power. 

This settled the young man’s decision 
to accept the position. He now holds the 
position of junior partner in the business, 
has been continuously from the first, and 
is still the manager of its manufacturiny 
and commercial interests, having accu- 
mulated considerable property, and is 
living in comfort and elegance. 

M. C. Trers. 

New York, February 9, 1897. 





James Dean (795) has closed his busi- 
ness at Lifford, and removed to Lindsay, 
Victoria County, Ontario. He now in- 
tends to devote his whole time to the pro- 
fession. We send our good wishes for his 
success. 
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WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE DOING. 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 


Every man desires to live long ; but no man would be old. 
Swift. 


The Annual Meeting of the Fowler In- 
stitute will be held, as last year, con- 
jointly with the Annual Conference in 
May, in order to give our American 
friends an opportunity of contributing 
papers and sending delegates from the 
American Institute of Phrenology. 

At the Annual Meeting the annual re- 
port will be read, followed by an address 
by the president, Mr. William Brown, and 
short speeches from various members of 
the Institute. 

All members are earnestly requested to 
make arrangements to be present, and are 
invited to bring friends to the afternoon 
Conference. Full particulars will appear 
in the April number of the JoURNAL AND 
MAGAZINE, 

Will our American friends who would 
like to take part in this international 
gathering kindly send in their papers to 
Fowler & Wells Co. on or before April 1st, 
1897. 

Mr. Ramsey writes that the Institute 
is growing, and the last meeting was a 
fine one, room full and two papers were 
read. He has been giving an address on 
phrenology to a highly appreciative au- 
dience. We shall have more to quote from 
his letter next month. 

Miss Higgs writes: 

“Tam enjoying my lessons and feel that 
[ am making some little progress in the 
subject. I am cultivating my Individual- 
ity and Continuity and am trying to keep 
my Causality quiet, which is a much more 
difficult thing to do with so many prob- 
lems to solve and so much philosophy to 
learn. But I suppose if the practical fac- 
ulties are brought up to the mark that 
will help to balance the reflectives. 

“We have had some capital Wednesday 
evening meetings. One meeting was very 
enthusiastic over the paper on Education, 
and the room was crowded.” 

“May I ask one question for the Cor- 
respondents column? By what signs or 
means can vou tell when an organ is per- 
verted ? 

“With best wishes for the success of 
the JouRNAL, I am yours truly,” 

G. H. C. 

Will members kindly reply to the above. 

EDITOR. 





A member sends the following on 
“nerve tension” through the abnormal 
exercise of Conscientiousness: ‘“ Many 


people wear themselves out needlessly; 
their conscience is a tyrant. An exagger- 
ated sense of duty leads many a person 
to anxious, ceaseless activity, to be con- 
stantly doing something, over-punctual, 
never idle a second of time, scorn to rest; 
such are in unconscious nerve tension. 
They say they have no time to rest, 
they have so much to do, not thinking 
they are rapidly unfitting theniselves for 
probably what would have been their 
best and greatest work in after years. 


A member has sent us the following, 
taken from the “ Daily Mail” of January 
14th, thinking it would be of interest to 
phrenologists: 


A COLLECTION OF BRAINS. 


Dr. Luys, of the Salpetriere Hospital, 
has presented to the faculty of medicine 
his collection of 2,200 brains, carefully 
prepared and catalogued. The collection 
is the result of thirty years’ investiga- 
tions, and includes the brains of idiots, 
of blind persons, of persons who had un- 
dergone amputation, and of those who 
had suffered from various forms of men- 
tal disorder.—L’ Academie. 


On January 14th, Mr. D. T. Elliott at- 
tended a soiree in connection with the 
Literary and Debating Society at Sidcup. 
On January 19th he lectured at Camber- 
well New Road Congregational Church 
Literary Society, giving delineations of 
character at the close of the lecture. 


Mr. Brown’s lecture on Conscience and 
Miss Crow’s on Habits, and many others 
read at the Fowler Institute are in store 
for future numbers of our JOURNAL AND 
MAGAZINE. 


Mr. W. J. Cook lectured to an appreci- 
ative audience in the Lecture Hall of the 
Congregational Church, Edith Grove, 
Chelsea, on January 21st. Rev. J. M. Will- 
iams occupied the chair. The subject was 
““Square Men in Round Holes,” phreno- 
logically considered. At the close of the 
lecture three gentlemen were publicly ex- 
amined; those present testified to the 
correctness of the delineations. 


Mr. Taylor, F.F.P.I., of Morecambe, has 
heen occupied during the month with pro- 
fessional work, which includes lectures, 
examinations, and literary work. 


Mr. D. Elliott has been engaged in 
teaching in the Fowler Institute, London, 
during the last six months, and continues 
the work during the spring. 
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Mr. John Allen, in addition to his liter- 
ary work, is carrying on his examinations 
in and around St. Anne’s on the Sea, Eng- 
land. 


All our English members and friends 
are reminded that these columns are to 
abound with items of their work. We 
wish to hear from them. 

SECRETARY, 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRE NOLOGY. 
Words are like leaves ; and where they most abound 


Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found.— Pope. 


The above Institute begins its Annual 
Session on the first Tuesday in Septem- 
ber. Names are already coming in. 


We expect much from the Fellows of 
the American Institute of Phrenology. 
The eyes of many criticising fellow-work- 
ers are upon them. It is therefore gratify- 
ing indeed to have such good reports of 
their work. 


The readers of the Salt Lake City 
“Herald ” are being favored with char- 
acter sketches of the leaders in that city, 
written by Nephi Y. Schofield, F.A.I.P., 
and well done they are too. 

The publishers intend to run a series 
of sketches of prominent Salt Lake men. 


Another fellow, H. B. Mohler, of Dills- 
burg, Pa., has been doing some very 
creditable work both on the platform and 
in the examination room, especially in 
the latter. He has made some good 
“ hits,” and his work is much appreciated. 


Walter B. Swift, F.A.LP., is trying to 
awaken an interest in phrenology in Mas- 
sachusetts. He is in Boston at present, 
where he has a splendid field for advanc- 
ing the subject among its cultured resi- 
dents. 

In picturesque Colorado, at Florence, 
Henry Humphreys, another of our Fel- 
lows, has, since his return home, been 
much in demand at entertainments and 
social gatherings, gaining an experience 
that will fit him for a wider field in the 
future. — 


Although phrenology is of vast service 
in any line of work, in teaching it seems 
to be a very special aid. So Mr. Anthony, 
of Eureka, IIl., finds it and has found it. 
He is not engaged in purely phrenological 
work, but uses his knowledge daily in the 
school-room. 


Professor George Morris, F.A.I.P., ever 
active in phrenological work, has been 
busily engaged at Anoka, Minn., for sev- 
eral weeks past. The local press speak of 
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him in high terms. It has been by steady, 
persistent effort that Professor Morris 
has succeeded so well in phrenology. He 
attended the centenary meetings in New 
York in October, and took the examina- 
tion for the degree of fellowship which 
he now liolds. 


Miss Fowler is giving parlor talks on 
Monday evenings to an interesting class 
of girls on the needs of * The Greater 
New York,” comparing this subject to 
mental science and physical culture. The 
brain, skeleton, muscles, heart, etc., etc., 
all coming in for a full share of attention. 
At the close of the addresses, practical 
demonstrations are taken up by the girls, 
and instruction given in ways to build up 
the “Greater New York” in their own 
bodies and intellects.—Tribune. 


Dr. J. A. Denkinger, of Boston, recently 
paid us a visit, and joined the American 
Institute of Phrenology. We are glad to 
include so earnest a student in its mem- 
bership. He has a very large collection 
of phrenological and physiognomical 
works, which includes almost everything 
published in those lines for years. He 
was born near the birthplace of the illus- 
trious Dr. Gall, and had many interesting 
things to say about it. We hope soon to 
publish an article by Dr. Denkinger, giv- 
ing some information relative to Dr. Gall 
not generally known. 


D. C. Munro (Class ’91) sends us this en- 
couraging report of his work: 


“We are publishing a semi-monthly 
school paper, all the work of the Indian 
boys. The space is largely devoted to 
Indian matters. 

“Tam grateful to phrenology. It has 
enabled me to turn my life to some little 
account. I have a high regard for the 
living exponents. My estimate of the In- 
stitute is higher to-day than ever. The 
Fowler & Wells Co. publications are 
among the noblest issued. With many 
Very faithfully yours, 

“D. C. Munro.” 


G. T. Howerton (91), author of “ Short 
Talks on Character Building,” has organ- 
ized a class for the study of mental philos- 
ophy at the college with which he is con- 
nected. 


An earnest invitation is extended to all 
phrenological societies to affiliate with 
the American Institute of Phrenology. 
This would give them the use of the cir- 
culating library, and a copy of the Phren- 
ological Journal monthly. For further 
particulars address the secretary. 


The people of Campbell, Mo., were vis- 
ited by Professor F. A. Fariss (’85 and 
*87). He was well received and financially 
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successful. 
field. 


Jean Morris Ellis (’94), for a short time 
at Langdon, N. D., reports “ excellent 
houses and good interest.” 


Maudlin, Mo., was his next 


Professor Howell B. Parker, Class of 
75, °80, and ’85, is using his knowledge of 
phrenology and physiology in his pro- 
fession as a teacher. He is at the head of 
the Lavonia, Ga., Institute, with 250 pu- 
pils, which is one of the best and most 
progressive schools in the State of 
Georgia. We congratulate his patrons on 
having one of the best equipped and hard- 
est working teachers in the country. 


A friend, a true lover of phrenology, 
has this comment to make: 

“T wish some phrenologists would not 
feel it incumbent upon them to stare at 
people so when they are introduced. They 
themselves, perhaps, do not realize how 
it utterly wilts some persons to be looked 
at as if he (the phrenologist) could ‘ look 
quite through the deeds of men,’ and 
through theirs particularly. Of course 
they want to read the signs of characters 
in the persons they meet, but,” says our 
friend, “I wish they would not make 
them feel the force of their earnest gaze.” 


Subscribers to the JOURNAL have mani- 
fested a good deal of interest in the new 
departures of the Institute, and if that 
counts for anything a large and enthusi- 
astic class may be expected this year. 


William Welsh, Verdun, Ontario, ex- 
presses his views with reference to this 
mater in the following paragraphs: 

“T appreciate very highly your efforts 
to spread the science through the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL and other printed mat- 
ter, and also through the classes of which 
I am sure in saying, that I fail to find an- 
other Institute that gives such an amount 
of instruction for such a moderate fee. 

“Your plan of giving a diploma, as 
suggested, according to ability, has my 
hearty approval, and I do not think you 
can be too careful to whom such is given, 
for, depend upon it, a worthless character 
claiming to be a phrenologist, whether 
holding a diploma or not, does more to 
bring contempt upon the science than the 
ablest orator that ever spoke in opposition 
to it.” 


SECRETARY. 





From the clipping from the “‘ New York 
Tribune,” and other papers, readers will 
see what is being done in New York City 
to advance the cause: 


Lectures on Wednesday Evening at 27 
East Twenty-first Street. 
Notwithstanding the inclemency of the 
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weather during the past two months, on 
Wednesday evenings the lectures at the 
Institute have been well attended. On 
January 13th the audience had a treat in 
the form of a lecture by Professor Sizer, 
who was in good health. His subject, 
“The Combination of the Faculties,” he 
handled in a masterly way; he was prac- 
tical throughout in showing the great use 
and art in phrenology in properly under- 
standing the blending of the faculties. 
At times he was humorous, at others 
pathetic. 


On January 20th Miss Jessie A. Fowler 
gave her special lecture on “ The Women 
of the Twentieth Century: What They 
will Know and Do.” 

On January 27th she lectured on the in- 
teresting subject of “ Heredity.” 

In an interview which appeared in the 
“ Tribune ” on January 29th, it reported 
her lecture as follows: 


“ Science,” she said, “ is revealing daily, 
by constant inquiry and experiment, 
something further upon the mysterious 
subject of heredity. We, however, look 
forward to a time when the imperfect and 
reparative capacities we now have to deal 
with will be so strengthened and matured 
by careful living and sanitary surround- 
ings as to prove irresistible against the 
encroachments of many diseases and men- 
tal characteristics. 

“All our principal writers on psychol- 
ogy demonstrate what an important fac- 
tor hereditary influence is in the develop- 
ment of youth. Inherited talent is spoken 
of by Homer when he represents Minerva 
as addressing Telemachus in the follow- 
ing words: 


“*Thou hast received from Heaven thy 
father’s force 
Instilled into thee; and resemblest him 
In promptness, both of action and of 
speech.’ 


“Wherever we find life, we find hered- 
ity. In studying cell life, we find through- 
out the organism that everywhere inher- 
ited qualities are reproduced. Through- 
out historical events we find proof that 
talent is transmitted. Thus we have two 
Pitts, Charles and James Fox, and Tasso, 
in whose family were eight poets; Ra- 
phael and Beethoven also indicate that 
the development of the intellectual facul- 
ties of parents render their children more 
susceptible to educational influences.” 

Miss Fowler mentioned many cases 
where the heritage of great qualities had 
been intensified by transmission, while 
the lowest form of intellect works itself 
out. In like manner, true genius does not 
often descend to posterity. Men of intel- 
lect may be bred, but not men of genius. 
Resemblances between parent and off- 
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spring, physiognomically and psycholog- 
ically speaking, are met with every day; 
but so many are the neutralizing influ- 
ences at work that endless variations are 
the result. 

“The great beneficial result of study- 
ing the subject,” said Miss Fowler, “ is in 
arresting the evil consequences of hered- 
ity in youth. Hence, in criminal classes, 
it is essential to crowd out the evil by 
crowding in the good; by stimulating 
good thoughts and implanting habits of 
industry rather than to give time for pas- 
sion and vice to increase.” 

On February 3d Miss Fowler gave a 
lecture in Mr. Sizer’s place, on “ ‘The Com- 
ing Man.” The “ Tribune” reported as 


follows: 


“THE COMING MAN.” 
Miss Fowler has already furnished 
many original ideas concerning ‘“ the 


coming woman,” but last night she de- 
lighted the audience with her views of 
what kind of a creature woman's partner 
will be in the next hundred years. Tak- 
ing scientific facts as the basis of her re- 
marks, she said: 

“The trend of public sentiment sup- 
ports the idea that ‘ hereditary bias’ and 
‘thought currents’ were both actively at 
work to produce a finer piece of human 
art in the future than had yet been seen. 
In proportion as inventors have brought 
hidden treasures to light so the mind of 
man has advanced. We may expect this 
*new min’ at the end of the twentieth 
century. 

“It is very desirable that the number of 
perfect men and women should increase: 
but to secure a race of them it will be 
necessary to put into practice all available 
knowledge on sociological, psychological, 
and scientific subjects.” 

Miss Fowler advised the ladies not to 
give up all hope, for if they could manage 
to live one hundred vears longer they 
would surely see the “new man.” 

Phrenological examinations of ladies 
and gentlemen have been made after each 
lecture. 

The “* Mail and Express,” “ Press,” and 
other papers have also given notices of 
the above lectures. ° 





ENGLISH FIELD NOTES. 


Mr. Ablett is pursuing his investigations 
in the science of phrenology in England, 
and busily engaged in practical work, ex- 
amining and lecturing on the subject in 
various localities. 

Mr. Joseph Dyson, of Sheffield, England, 
has written an able reply to the York- 
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shire papers to the controversy that has 
been going on in reference to phrenology. 
As he was the one to open the correspond- 
ence on the subject, he was allowed to 
have “the last word,”.and very pithily 
has he used his opportunity. 


Mr. Severn, of Brighton, England, has 
been busily engaged in his professional 
work and has lectured in his own locality 
and once at the Fowler Institute. 


Mr. J. B. Keswick, one of the most suc- 
cessful lecturers in the field in England, 
has again been interesting large audi- 
ences in the Midlands. 


During December Mr. J. Webb visited 
the Y. M. C. A., at Eastbourne. His lect- 
ure was highly appreciated and he was 
called upon to give delineations the fol- 
lowing evening. 


Mr. Walter Brooks is busily engaged in 
the science of phrenology which is so dear 
a subject to him, while resting on his well- 
earned pension. 


Mr. R. J. Eagle, an associate of the Fow- 
ler Institute, is lecturing and giving prac- 
tical examinations in and around London. 


We are pleased to hear from our old 
friend Mr. Ford, of Ilkeston, Derbyshire, 
who has been a great sufferer since he 
retired. His work was well done, and all 
who know him join in sympathy with 
him and trust he may live to enjoy re- 
newed health. 


J. Healey Fash has opened rooms in 
Glasgow and is doing good work for the 
science. 


Mr. J. S. Cropley, who has been an ar- 
dent student for several years and devoted 
himself to practical examinations only, is 
labering hard for the cause. 


We are sure all phrenological friends 
will sympathize with Mr. E. M. Gard in 


_the recent loss he has sustained, through 


fire, of his house and valuable phreno- 
logical library. 


J. Arlington Cook is giving his best ef- 
forts and spreading the claims of phre- 
nology for the elevation and benefit of 
mankind in the State of Ontario. 


We regret that the names of Mr. J. E. 
Jordan, of Leicester, Eng., and M. J. G. 
Kyme, of Gomersal, Eng., were acciden- 
tally omitted from the Annual Register. 


Be a good phrenologist, or none at all. 
Faithful, conscientious work does pay in 
the end. Do good to all as you have op- 
portunity. 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Character Sketches from Photographs. 
—New subscribers sending photographs 
for remarks on their character under this 
heading must observe the following con- 
ditions: Each photograph must be ac- 
companied by a stamped and directed 
envelope for the return of the photo- 
graph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, 
one giving a front and the other a side 
view) must be good and recent; and, 
lastly, each application must be accom- 
panied by a remittance of $1.00 (5s. Eng- 
lish) for twelve months’ subscription to 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Letters to 
be addressed to Fowler & Wells Co., New 
York. 


W. L.—Southport, England.—This gen- 
tleman has an aspiring mind, is very anx- 
ious to make his mark in the world. His 
sympathies are very strong, and he is not 
at all revengeful in disposition. He takes 
a broad view of men and things, and has a 
vivid imagination. He has a penetrating 
mind and is able to see far into a subject. 
He would make a good phrenologist and 
public speaker with education and experi- 
ence. 


P.—Torquay, England.—This lady has 
a reflective mind and should be character- 
ized for thought, judgment, general 
strength of intellect, and steadiness of 
purpose; but she is not showy. She is 
quick of observation and free in conversa- 
tion. She is mild in disposition, open- 
minded, and free from cunning and dis- 
guise. She has strong sympathies, and is 
hopeful and buoyant in disposition. She 
has good planning abilities, and is an ex- 
cellent judge of character. She should be 
eareful not to overtax her strength. 


G. H. C.—Nottingham, England.—Has a 
susceptible organization. He is not able 
to endure excessive physical fatigue; he 
should endeavor to build up his physique 
by plenty of outdoor exercise and nour- 
ishing food. He has a strong moral and 
intellectual brain, and as a speaker he 
would show a goou deal of originality of 
thought; his sympathies are strong, and 
he is very respectful; he should cultivate 
his perceptive faculties, and observe defi- 
nitely and minutely things around him. 


No. 144.—Miss A. A. G.—N. Y.—Ambi- 
tion is a strong characteristic of your 
mind. You will feed considerably on the 
good opinion of others; perhaps a little 
too much. You are quite artistic, and 
have appreciation for beauty and every- 
thing that is uncommon; but you will 
not want to imitate much, and will be 
more inclined to cut out a line of your 
own. Are social and entertaining. 
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No. 132.—J. S.—Trenton.—You like a 
great variety of work, and find it difficult 
to concentrate your efforts upon one 
thing. Your mind travels about; you are 
interested in all scientific subjects, and, 
not the least, of mental science and the 
study of character. Pursue it, and you 
will be repaid for your efforts. 


No. 137.—C. A. P.—Wash.—You possess 
a fine and intelligent character, one that 
will not stoop to do mean and underhand 
work. You go to the mountain top to 
gather your inspiration, although you are 
quite practical and scientific. You will 
be fond of outdoor sports, athletic games, 
and gymnastic exercises. You will do 
better for some one else than in a busi- 
ness of your own, if finances have to be 
studied. 


No. 149.—J. P. H.—Ohio.—Your De- 
structiveness shows itself more in intel- 
lectual work than in looking after your 
own interests in a selfish way. Cultivate 
a little more force, spirit, pluck, and do 
not allow others to step ahead of you 
when by a little more exertion you could 
maintain your place. You are a little too 
easy. Would enjoy studying; have a full 
degree of imagination and taste for intel- 
lectual work. 


No. 155.—C. H. P.—Wis.—You are very 
intense, enthusiastic, susceptible, sympa- 
thetic, and critical. You have an eye for 
the beautiful, the higher form of senti- 
ment. Would do well as a teacher, writer, 
wife, companion, and parent. Are do- 
mesticated, but will not care to devote all 
your time to housework. 


No. 154.—D. B.—Wis.—Your intellectual 
lobe is more strongly marked than your 
coronal faculties, and it would be well for 
you to cultivate the latter and make the 
best of the former. You have a good per- 
ceptive, artistic mind, and can work by 
the eye or pattern. Your taste for colors 
is good. You could match them without 
the shade before you. Are quite cautious, 
persevering, and sympathetic. 


No. 162.—Mrs. A. S.— Ohio.—You have 
a substantial organization and a good 
blending of the temperaments. You like 
to do your own thinking; and had you 
been a man you would have been engaged 
in a large commercial enterprise, as an 
engineer or editor of some such paper 
like the “ Inter-ocean,”’ issuing about 60 
pages a number. You ought to be a fig- 
ure-head in your family, church, social 
circle, and belong to the general common- 
wealth. 


No. 153.—A. A. B.—Ind.—Your mind is 
very intense. You look at everything 
from a critical standpoint. You want 
things right to begin with, and cannot get 
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others to be as particular as you are. Try 
not to split hairs. You are an energetic 
worker and live on your spirit when your 
health gives out. You must build up your 
vitality and take life a little easier. 


No. 175.—J. G. S.—Ethel S.—Florida.— 
Yours is an engaging little baby, with a 
lot of character manifested in the photo- 
graph. She will gather knowledge easily, 
and be able to do her share in conversa- 
tional exercises. She is full of sympathy, 
rather easily frightened of the dark or of 
ghost-stories, and must be encouraged to 
be as brave as possible. Is fond of music 
and should study it. 


No. 177.—J. M. L.—Mass.—Your daugh- 
ter is improving very much as she grows 
older, and is maturing rapidly. She is 
taking on more solidity, and should be a 
useful member of society. She will be 
interested in all that concerns family and 
social life, and will warm people up with 
a great deal of earnestness to take a deep- 
er interest in human affairs. 


No. 179.—A. S. C.—Mo.—Your daughter 
can suit herself to many circumstances in 
life; is adapted to business, to teaching, 
and to an artistic line of work. She can 
support herself or will enjoy married life 
if suitably married. The gentleman’s 
photograph indicates enterprise in his 
character, also manliness, practical in- 
sight into affairs, and a critical judgment 
of men and things. She might travel a 
thousand miles and not find so suitable a 
partner. 


No. 178.—A. J. S—Utah.—You are grow- 
ing upward instead of downward, and are 
taking a deeper interest in study, mathe- 
matical problems, engineering, or electri- 
eal work than in business or trade. You 
have gifts that would be thrown away in 
the latter, whilst in the former you could 
shine. You need more push, more Lan- 
guage, and verbal expression to give force 
to your knowledge and experience. 


No. 180.—W. S. W.—N. Y.—You have a 
well balanced character, and are capable 
of sustaining yourself in business, or were 
you to study for a profession there is no 
reason why you should not succeed in the 
law, or in practical chemistry. You are 
quite intuitive, logical in your arguments, 
forceful in your work, and cautious in 
your enterprises. 


No. 166.—H. D. F.—N. Y.—Your niece 
has a predominance of the mental tem- 
perament, which engenders thought and 
superior mentality, capacity to think, 
plan, and inquire into things. She is wiry; 
but not over strong, and should build up 
her constitutional vigor. She could de- 
vote herself to educational or literary 
work. 
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No. 150.—J. R. L.—Ohio.—You must 
have been considered somewhat of an 
oddity. You do extraordinary things that 
no one else would think of. You must be 
difficult to understand. You are spiritual- 
istic and supernatural, and dwell on the 
unrealistic side of life. Try to be as prae- 
tical as possible and think of the present 
rather than too much of the future. 


No. 148.—W. S. H.—Kansas.—You ap- 
pear to have good business capacity and 
ability to analyze, discriminate, and value 
qualities and materials. You could suc- 
ceed in a professional career, and would 
have made a good doctor; for your diag- 
nosis of cases would be accurate. You are 
firm and persevering; quite respectful to 
superiority; very sympathetic, and capa- 
ble of holding your position, and of taking 
your place in society. 


No. 130.—A. D.—Nebraska.—You have a 
well balanced character and possess har- 
mony of power, both physical and mental. 
You see beneficially what is taking place 
around you, and remember what you see. 
You have a thirsty mind for knowledge, 
and like to devour all the literature that 
comes into the house. You are like an 
encyclopedia, for you inform yourself on 
many subjects that ladies do not often in- 
terest themselves in, and possess good 
conversational talent. 


No. 147.—E. W. J.—Mass.—This lad has 
the making of a good man in him. He is 
honest, straightforward, and thoroughly 
reliable. Has been blessed with a good 
parentage, and will wear well; but may 
take time to develop. He had better grat- 
ify his perceptive intellect in studying 
various kinds of science. He could make 
a good bookkeeper, accountant, banker; 
but his natural disposition will incline 
him to be artistic and philanthropic. 


No. 161.—E. S.—Ill.—Your photograph 
indicates a good, practical, common-sense, 
and utilitarian intellect. You would pass 
nothing by that is useful and will know 
liow to make a little go a long way; 
though you do not stop to study expense 
when you are giving presents to other 
people. You know more than you talk 
about, and condense what you have to 
say in a few words. Cultivate more lan- 
guage. 


No. 156.—M. A. S.—N. Y. City.—Your 
photograph indicates that you are musi- 
eal and capable of appreciating the arts, 
even if you have not had the opportunity 
of devoting much time to them yourself. 
You possess a warm, congenial nature; 
quite loving and affectionate, but rather 
reserved; hence people do not know you 
till they have had time to study your char- 
acter. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


The mind is daily unfolding New Won- 
ders. One of the latest strides taken is the 
power of the camera to photograph the 
human voice, which has been explained 
by Professor Wm. Hallock, of Columbia 
University, in a recent lecture there. 

The investigations of Helmholtz and 
Koenig suggested that the voice is a 
stringed instrument and behaves like a 
violin or piano. Their investigations went 
as far as scientific apparatus then known 
would permit. Such advance has recently 
been made in photography that Professor 
Hallock has been able to review the work 
of Helmholtz and Koenig and to demon- 
strate and establish the theory that the 
voice is a stringed instrument. 

This theory is not generally accepted, 
for the latest scientific work on the sub- 
ject, published this year, proceeds on the 
theory that the voice is a reed. The op- 
posing theory, as set forth in Professor 
Haliock’s lecture, had its origin in the 
mind of Dr. Floyd S. Muckey, of No. 8 
West Thirty-third Street. He began his 
experiments about five years ago, but soon 
found that he must have the aid of an ex- 
pert in physics, and sought Professor Hal- 
lock. They have worked together, and 
first succeeded in photographing a sound- 
wave from the voice about two years ago. 
That the sound-waves created by the voice 
are produced by a string rather than a 
reed is proved by the “ overtones ” shown 
in the photograph, which are materially 
different from the overtones produced by 
a reed. 

The science of acoustics has arrived at 
the point where the human voice can not 
only be photographed, but the photograph 
shows unerringly the perfection or imper- 
fection of the tone, dissected and subdi- 
vided, so to speak, into all its component 
parts. From the photograph the vocal 
teacher or anatomist is enabled to see 
imperfections that the ear could never 
detect, and, hence, to apply the remedy 
to the vocal apparatus as a violin or 
piano might be tuned. The _ public 
speaker, actor, or singer can to-day have 
the tone of his voice photographed as 
easily and as quickly as his face. The ap- 
paratus into which he sounds his “ Ah,” 
for example, will take the one tone appar- 
ent to the ear, divide it into eight tones, 
covering a range of three octaves, and pre- 
sent each part to the photographic plate. 
Here is created a musical critic whose 
judgment is unerring and whose honesty 
cannot be doubted. 





A hornets’ nest usually contains from 
300 to 400 perfect males and females and 
an indefinite number of workers. 
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WINE FOR SCIENCE ONLY. 

The Best Cellar in Egland Full of Rare 
Vintages that will never Slake a Bon 
Vivant’s Thirst. 

In England there is a cellar full of 
wines of the choicest vintage which bid 
fair to spoil for temperance’ sake. Years 
ago, by the will of Sir Walter Trevel- 
yan, of Northumberland, England, that 
knight’s famous wine cellar became the 
property of Sir Benjamin Richardson, the 
head of the temperance hospital, in Lon- 
don. But the will enjoined Sir Benjamin 
from using the wine for other than “ sci- 
entific purposes.” Convinced that none of 
the wine in all the sixty dozen famous 
vintages in the cellar could be used for 
the purpose specified, Sir Benjamin did 
not draw the cork of a single bottle. 

At his death, recently, his widow be- 
came the possessor of the valuable cellar, 
but she, too, is forbidden to use it except 
in the interest of science. She cannot, 
under the will, sell the now famous wines, 
even to donate the proceeds to the cause 
of temperance. To store the many bottles 
year after year is expensive, and yet there 
seems to be but one other course—to de- 
stroy! 





PERSONALS. 
THE WISE QUEEN. 


On the day of the late royal wedding in 
England a little incident occurred which 
was not included in the oflicial reports 
that were published. 

When the bride returned, after her wed- 
ding, te Marlborough House, her mother 
asked for her bouquet. That afternoon, 
when she had bidden her daughter fare- 
well and the guests had gone and left her 
alone, the Princess of Wales summoned 
a close carriage and drove to one of the 
great London hospitals, to which she is a 
frequent visitor, and going to the chil- 
dren’s ward, passed from bed to bed, giv- 
ing a flower from the bride’s bouquet to 
each child. 

The poor babies, in their sickness and 
pain, knew of the great event which had 
interested all England that day, and it is 
easy to understand their delight when 
they were thus given a share in it. 

It is by such thoughtful, womanly little 
acts that the queen and the “ dear prin- 
cess,” as.she is popularly called, have 
strengthened the allegiance of English 
people to the crown. 

The royal palaces are comfortable 
dwellings, but less stately than the seats 
of several of the great noblemen; the 
queen travels from one to the other, ac- 
companied by her youngest grandchildren 
with their suite of nurses, etc., and her 
people look on with smiling approval. 
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The royal hearth is, in a word, the cen- 
tre of the family life of England. 

An English statesman, commenting up- 
on the long reign of the queen, said: “ It 
has been successful because she has been 
faithful in performing the duties which 
belong to her place, and wise enough 
never to meddle with those which do not 
belong to it.” 

Here is a hint for our daughters and 
wives. Would not the conduct which has 
made the reign of one woman over a great 
empire successful for more than half of a 
century strengthen their reign in their 
quiet home kingdoms? 





A LADY CAMPAIGNER. 


The following letter from Dr. Sarah J. 
Anderson Brown will be read with pleas- 
ure by all who are interested in the work 
of educating young men and women in 
scientific Temperance. It will be seen 
that during a very short time this lady 
campaigner has disposed of four thou- 
sand five hundred copies of the pamph- 
let, ‘‘ Doctors and Drinking”: she says: 

““T have addressed forty-two meetings 
this autumn, have travelled 3,220 miles, 
audiences numbered about 10,000, have 
taken many pledges, and secured new 
members tor branches at every meeting. 
I have bought 2,000 copies of “ Doctors 
and Drinking,” making a total of 4,500 
in the past nine months; and 1,000 copies 
of “The Consequences of Drink,” and 
have distributed about 1,000 copies of 
other literature.” 





S. GRANT AT FOUR- 
YEARS OLD. 


It was not uncommon, even at that day, 
for fathers to believe in the extraordinary 
endowments of their first-born sons, but 
Jesse Grant seems to have made public 
proclamation of Ulysses’s unusual capa- 
bilities. His praise of his son grew weari- 
some to other fathers. His faith received 
strong confirmation, to his thinking, from 
the words of a travelling phrenologist. 
Of this famous incident the father’s story 
runs thus: 

* When Ulysses was about twelve years 
old, the first phrenologist who ever made 
his appearance in that part of the country 
came to our neighborhood. One Dr. Buck- 
ner, in order to test the accuracy of the 
phrenologist, asked him if he would be 
blindfolded and examine a head. The 
phrenologist replied that he would. So 
they blindfolded him, and then brought 
Ulysses forward to have his head exam- 
ined. 

He felt it all over for some time, saying 
to himself: 

“It is no very common head! 


GENERAL U. 
TEEN 


It is an 
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extraordinary head!” At length Dr. 
Buckner broke in with the inquiry 
whether the boy would be likely to dis- 
tinguish himself in mathematics. 

“Yes,” said the phrenologist, “in 
mathematics or anything else. It would 
not be strange if we should see him Presi- 
dent of the United States.” 


- -_ »———_— 


WISDOM AND WIT. 


FIVE ARAB MAXIMS. 


Never tell all you know; for he who 
tells everything he knows often tells 
more than he knows. 

Never attempt all you can do; for he 
who attempts everything he can do often 
attempts more than he can do. 

Never believe all you may hear; for he 
who believes all that he hears often be- 
lieves more than he hears. 

Never lay out all you can afford; for 
he who lays out everything he can afford 
often lays out more than he can afford. 

Never decide upon all you may see; 
for he who decides upon all that he sees 
often decides on more than he sees, 








You cannot be too careful about your 
health. Sickness renders you languid, 
peevish, weak, irritable, unhappy, and 
these are, of all things most inimical to 
success in your business. 





BOSTON TABOOS “ BRAINY.” 


One of the most disagreeable words 
that have lately come into use is 
“brainy.” It is applied to persons with 
big brains. Thus, we are toid by an es- 
teemed contemporary that many “brainy 
women of supreme intelligence have had 
very large feet.” If this is the case, why 
not condense and say these ladies were 
“footy,” which is just as legitimate as 
“brainy.” By the same reasoning, para- 
doxical as it may seem, a man with large 
hands would be “ handy.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 





NOT WARLIKE. 

A lawyer gave a dinner-party, after 
which the gentlemen retired to the 
smoke-room for a weed and a chat. Sud- 
denly the host got up, took down a sword 
which hung in a trophy, and, brandish- 
ing it in the air, exclaimed, “ Ah, gentle- 
men, I shail never forget the day when 
I drew this blade for the first time.” 

“Pray, where did you draw it?” asked 
an eager guest. 

* At a raffle,” was the lawyer’s re- 
joinder.—Pearson’s Weekly. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 








THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH is $1.00 a year, 
payable in advance... 


* “MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 

oney Orders, Postal Notes, Express Money Orders, 
Drafts on New York, or Registered Letters. All Post- 
masters are required to Register Letters whenever 
requested to do so. 


S/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail,’as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


_4POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
ot a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart,~ 


CHANGE Somiutine address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month.’” aie ae 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
nclose a stamp for return postage, and besure and 
give name and full address every time you write. ” 

ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured,'’ 


ZANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, ‘Etc., mayj{be’.or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

4AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


* Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly,” 
for February, is rich with interesting ar- 
ticles. It opens with a fine descriptive 
account of “ Herbert Spencer, the Man 
and His Work,” by William Henry Hud- 
son. Another article of interest is a 
sketch of Maria Mitchell, the astronomer. 
““Some Primitive Californians ” is an ex- 
eeedingly interesting article, its illustra- 
tions are the skulls and remains of these 
early dwellers of the mountains. “ The 
Racial Geography of Europe” is a socio- 
logic study by William Z. Ripley, and 
treats on the language, nationality, and 
race, from the Norman conquest down- 
ward. “Indian Wigwam Records” is 
still another article which carries us back 
to the early North American history. New 
York City. 


* Review of Reviews ”—February—con- 
tains an exhaustive character-sketch of 


the late Francis A. Walker, LL.D., by Jos- 
eph J. Spencer. It includes portraits of 
his father and mother, and one of him- 
self, taken when a boy, and one in .1894. 
He had a many-sided career. ' Rudyard 
Kipling is discussed at length; portraits 
of his house at Lahore and Brattleboro 
are given, also a specimen of his hand- 
writing of his latest work. Browning 
and his wife are also described in an in- 
teresting manner. A fine portrait of 
Oscar II., King of Sweden and Norway, is 
the frontispiece. New York City. 


“The Ladies’ Home Journal” for Feb- 
ruary opens with a striking article— 
“When Kossuth Rode up Broadway ”— 
the fourth of its ‘‘ Great Personal Events” 
series. In it Parke Godwin recalls the 
unprecedented demonstration and en- 
thusiasm with which the Hungarian exile 
was welcomed to New York; also his 
patriotic but vain mission to this country. 
Charles Dana Gibson’s second drawing of 
Dickens’s people—portraying “ Dick Swiv- 
eller and the Marchioness ”—worthily oc- 
cupies a prominent place in the excellent 
magazine. 


“ Lippincott ” for February contains an 
article on ‘Old Friends,” by Charles C. 
Abbott; Emily Bailey Stone writes on 
“Marrying in the Fifteenth Century.” 
Irrigation is featured upon by Albert G. 
Evans, and “ The Dignity and Humor of 
Signs” is quite an interesting and ex- 
haustive article by Agnes Carr Sage. 
Philadelphia. 


* Godey’s Magazine ” for February con- 
tains a frontispiece called “ A Hundred 
Years Ago.” “A New Profession for 
Women,” by Marian Foster Washburn, is 
a sensible article, and one that we long 
to see more accepted. It is fully illus- 
trated, and certainly women as photogra- 
phers, illustrated in this article, and by 
the frontispiece, show that they will be 
in their right place in the photographic 
studio. ‘ Music in America” illustrates 
some New York composers, and “ The 
Modes and Manners of Seventy Years 
Ago,” by Grace E. Drew, is exceedingly to 
the point. New York City. 
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* Charlotte Medical Journal ”’—monthly 
—deserves consideration, as it is one of 
the most alive of Southern medicals, well 
printed and abounding in practical ser- 
vices to the medical man who prefers solid 
fact and sound advice for daily use to 
pages packed with mere laboratory dis- 
cussion. Charlotte, N. C. 


“American Medico-Surgical Bulletin,” 
now a semi-monthly, is as full as before 
of its eminently useful digests and notes 
on current practice. The special sections 
are up to date. The active canvass by the 
editors in behalf of the private practition- 
er in our cities and for the restriction of 
public dispensaries, now so largely medi- 
cal and surgical evils, receives our hearty 
approval. New York. 


“Southern Medical Record ”—monthly 
—is on the advance and one of the safe of 
the old-school medicos. A good item is on 
“The Use of Alcohol in Sudden Illness; ” 
the writer taking just ground that there 
are other things better than liquor for 
the patient. Atlanta, Ga. 


“ Metaphysical Magazine” for Febru- 
ary is full of occult, philosophical, and 
scientific research. The Duality of Man 
and Nature, Intuition, the Analysis of 
Anger, are all well written and suggestive 
articles. New York City. 


“The Living Age” contains an article 
on “ Napoleon on Himself,” by G. Barnett 
Smith, from the Nineteenth Century, 
“ Gladstone as a Book Collector,” from the 
Academy, and “ Turnstone,” by Grant 
Allen, from the Illustrated London News. 
Boston. 


“Gaillard’s Medical Journal,” for Feb- 
ruary, contains many original articles, 
and the presidential address on the Inter- 
Dependence of Science and the Healing 
Art, by Sir Joseph Lister, Bart., which 
was delivered before the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, at 
Liverpool, in September last. M. E. Gail- 
lard, publisher, New York. 


“The Writer ” is alive with interesting 
bits, such as Editorial Mistakes, Personal 
Gossip Among Authors, Slouchy Writing 
About Music, and Simple Language Puz- 
zles. Boston. 


“The Annals of Hygiene ”—Philadel- 
phia—contains a variety of interesting 
matter on health matters, for instance, 
“School Hygiene; the School Room,” by 
R. W. Wigginton, M.D., should be read by 
all teachers. ‘“ Catching Cold, its Causes 
and Prevention,” is a seasonable and sen- 
sible article, and is calculated to do away 
with much that is the forerunner of many 
diseases. We recommend its pages. 
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HOW OTHERS SEE US. 


And still the encomiums and subscrip- 
tions for the JOURNAL come in. We select 
a few of the encouraging remarks: 


“The JOURNAL is better than ever.”— 
A. E. M. 


“ Very much pleased with it.”—A. B. W. 


“ Would not miss a single number! ”— 
J.D. P. 


“Of valuable importance and interest.” 
—D. M. 


“ My fifteenth year’s subscription; can- 
not get along without it. 

“The February issue is the best num- 
ber in twelve years.”—P. M. 


“ Have profited by it, in the three years 
I have taken it, more than from any other 
source.”—J. F. D. 


* January number better than it has 
been for many years. The Atlantic Ocean 
seems very narrow now since the JouR- 
NAL and Magazine have been united.”— 
O. H. W. 


From W. J. 5S.: 

“ Allow me to say that it is not mere 
flattery when I tell you that the January 
JOURNAL is considerably in advance of 
the previous numbers in quality, not to 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


The Standard. 





It combines the purity, blandness, 
and cleansing qualities of a well- 
made vegetable-oil soap, with the 
antiseptic, balsamic, and emollient 
properties of pine-tar and glycer- 
ine. Packer’s Tar Soap is constant- 
ly prescribed in the treatment of 


ERUPTIVE TROUBLES, 
DANDRUFF, BALDNESS, Etc. 


“A LUXURY FOR 
a BATHING AND & 
SHAMPOOING.” 


The Packer Mfg. Co., 
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speak of the enlargement in size. I must 
say it is brighter, fresher, and is very 
interesting and instructive, and presents 
a good outlook for 1897, the commence- 
ment of the second century in the history 
of phrenology.” 


W. A., from Canada, has this to say: 

“T think very highly of the PHRENo- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. ‘The doctrines it 
teaches stand, I think, at the head of edu- 
cation, and not until a Phrenological 
Chair is in every high-school in the land 
will education be armed to do its greatest 
work.” 


The Manchester ** Guardian,” England: 

“The ‘ Phrenological Journal’ and the 
‘English Phrenological Magazine.’-—We 
have had great pleasure in examining this 
magazine and perusing some of the arti- 
cies. The leading one is an account of 
the well-known American philanthropist 
and successful merchant, Charles Broad- 
way Rouss, with process illustrations and 
pertraits. In ‘ English men of note’ we 
have sketches of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Lord Mayor of London, and 
the late Sir Benjamin Richardson. ‘ Phre- 
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nology and Psychology’ is instructive 
reading, and the same remark applies to 
other contributions dealing with ‘ Local- 
ity, Sense of Place,’ ‘ Child Culture,’ ‘ How 
Blind Children See,’ ‘The Science of 
Health,’ ete. The contents in toto are ex- 
tremely interesting, not only to phrenol- 
ogists, but to those who have a liking for 
the study of human character; and we 
can heartily recommend to the notice of 
the reading public this representative or- 
gan of a science which is steadily advanc- 
ing in public estimation, notwithstanding 
ignorant detraction and ridicule.” 


From “ The Free Methodist,” Chicago: 

“ The ‘ Phrenological Journal’ for Jan- 
uary is finely illustrated, and abounds in 
good things. The English Phrenological 
Magazine and the Phrenological Journal 
have been merged into one publication. 
The first number is splendid. Those who 
would be good readers of character should 
have some knowledge of phrenology. Its 
teachings are helpful, but must never be 
exalted to the standard of infallibility.”’ 


The “ Phrenological Annual” is evident- 
ly becoming so well known throughout 
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America and England, India and the Col- 
onies that all who have not received the 
copies they wish to secure would do well 
to order at once, as the edition is becom- 
ing exhausted and cannot be repeated. 


Of the “ Phrenological Annual” for 
1897, our English friends say: 

“The last paragraph on page 39 is 
worth its weight in gold.” 

* The ‘ Annual’ is well spoken of by all. 
It is the best ever published.” 


The “ Manchester Guardian,” England, 
says: 

“The Phrenological Annual.—We have 
earefully read most of the articles, and 
ean honestly state that we have derived 
very much interest and not a little in- 
struction and profit from such articles as 
those dealing with ‘Character and Tal- 
ent,’ ‘ Mental Growth,’ ‘ Phrenology and 
Health,’ ‘The Physiognomical Relation,’ 
‘On the Training of Children,’ ete. From 
the article on ‘ Character and Talent,’ we 
make the appended extract. There is 
great confusion existing even amongst in- 
telligent people as to the precise definition 
of the word ‘character,’ which is often 
used in a misleading and erroneous sense 
as if applied exclusively to ‘ conduct.’ 
The writer, Mr. Nelson Sizer, observes: 
The term character generically means all 
the mental powers, including the entire 
intellect and all the emotions or feelings, 
on the same principle that the term ‘man’ 
means all the parts of his body corporate. 
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‘Talent ’ is supposed to mean the activity 
of the intellectual faculties, and yet, in 
the sum total, it constitutes an element 
of character, as the emotions and im- 
pulses make another element, and when 
combined with talent make up character. 
Phrenologists use the term * character ’ 
in the analysis of the mental powers, in a 
limited and specific way, as referring 
chiefly to the emotions; such as courage, 
severity, policy, economy, prudence or 
fear, ambition, morality, and all the social 
affections. There are persons who have a 
great amount of character, according to 
this view of the subject, and they are dis- 
tinguished for strong feelings and earnest 
purposes; but they may not be distin- 
guished for intellect, for talent, or great 
mental gifts. There is very much which 
is both readable and instructive.” 

Braunworth, Munn & Barber, printers 
and bookbinders, corner Nassau and Lib- 
erty Streets, have issued a neat and handy 
Daily Reminder for 1897; a blank leaf is 
left for each day. The paper is good and 
the type clear. 

Your friends will soon decide upon their 
papers for the coming year. Ask them to 
read the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
MAGAZINE. 


Dr. Charles Spencer Merten (Class of 
°92) has phrenological success in St. Louis. 
and is a lecturer in the American Medical 
College of St. Louis, Mo., and his topics 
include Phrenology. 
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Girlhood, Married Life, and Child-bearing, with all 
the Incidents, Accidents, and Dangers peculiar to 
each period, and the Causes, Prevention, and Treat- 
ment of all Female Disorders. Illustrated. In one 
volume, 6s. 6d. The last named work can be had in 
three separate volumes, as follows: 

Vol. I. deals with subjects interesting to all women’ 
and is called “THE LADY’S GUIDE.” Price, 3s: 
Paper copy, 2s. 

Vol. IL. deals with Child-bearing and the subjects of 

interest to mothers and prospective mothers, and is 
called ‘“‘THE MOTHER’S GUIDE.” Price, 3s. Paper 
copy, 2s. 
THE SUPPLEMENT deals with Love, the Choice of 
a Husband, Sexual Intercourse, Abortion, Barren- 
ness, the ‘‘ Change of Life,” and many topics suitable 
only for women. Price, 2s. Paper copy, 1s. 


London: L. N. FOWLER &CO., Ludgate Circus. 
New York: FOWLER & WELLS C0. 
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EXUAL PHYSIOLOGY 
or HYGIENE —- 


Revised and Enlarged, BY 


Fully Illustrated. R. T. TRALL, [1.D. 


This work, first published in 1866, is an authority on the subject, and has had 
a constant demand from England, Australia, New Zealand, as well as in the 
author’s own country. In no work is the subject so fully and interestingly treated 
as in this, the crowning effort of the late Dr. Trall. 

This subject is one which should be studied. ‘The benefits to the world from 
a knowledge of anatomy have been immense. It is endorsed as one of the noblest 
studies, in that it brings one nearer to the creative power, which thoroughly in- 
vestigated tends to make the human race better. 

The illustrations, over one hundred in number, aid the reader greatly. 


Price, $2.00 post-paid. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., L. N. FOWLER & CO., 
27 East 2ist Street, - New York. Ludgate Circus, - London, Eng. 
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«t Eleanor Kirk’s mae ost 





THE .. 2 


BOTTOM PLANK $ 
OF MENTAL ; 
HEALING 


. BY.. 
ELEANOR KIRK 














This book is said to be the simplest 
exposition of the basic principles of 


spiritual healing ever published. It has 


healed many people. 


Paper, 25 cents. 


LIBRA = # 


An Astrological Romance 
et 
By ELEANOR KIRK 
This book, like ‘‘The Influence of the 


Zodiac Upon Human Life,” by the same 


author, is founded upon a close study of ; 



























the stars in their relation to the indi- 
vidual. 

The principal characters in this ro- 
mance are Libra and Capricorn—the 
former a young October woman, born in 
the middle sign of the air triplicity ; the 
latter a young man born in January, the 
last sign of the earth triplicity. This 
combination gives the author abundant 
scientific material from which to weave 
a most fascinating and attractive story. 

Richly bound in cloth, stamped on 
cover with the Libra colors; a beautiful 
and artistic volume. 















SENT BY MAIL ON 
RECEIPT OF PRICE, 


$3.50 





FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 





THE INFLUENG 
OF THE 
ZODIAC UPON 
HUMAN LIFE 


BY.. 
ELEANOR KIRK 


Every individual can find himself or 
herself perfectly described in this work. 
Virtues, talents, faults, and idiosyncra- 
cies, also the cause and cure of all harass- 
ing ‘conditions. It is a volume for the 
scientific, for all those who are interested 
in a simplified astrology, and is the 
greatest drawing-room entertainer of 
the age. 


























BOUND IN = 
PRICE, = 


: $1.00 





Deals with the right and ability of 
every human being to secure by spiritual 
methods abiding vitality here and now, 
without stint or limit. It substitutes life 
for death, health for dis-ease, wealth for 


poverty. 


BOUND = one 


: $1.00 


27 East 21st St., New York. 
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ISSUED QUARTERLY. 


Subscription Price, 30 cents (Is. 6d. English) a Year, or for any Four 
Numbers. Single Numbers, 10 cents each. 


EACH NUMBER IS COMPLETE AND PRACTICAL. 


No. 1. Self-Reliance ; or, Self-Esteem as an Element 
in Human Character, its uses and culture.  Illus- 
trated. Nelson Sizer. 

No. 2. Phrenology; its Principles, Proofs, etc. J. 
F. Tracy. 20 Illustrations. 

No. 38. Physical Factors in Character ; or, The In- 
fluence of ‘'emperament. H. 8. Drayton, M.D. Illus. 

No. 4. The Choice of Occupation; or, My Right 
Place in Life, and How to Find it. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 

No. 5. The Servant Question, Hints on the Choos- 
ng and Management of Servants. H.S, Drayton, M.D. 


No. 6. Inventive Genius; or, Constructiveness the 
Basis of Civilization and Progress. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 

No. 7. Integrity or Conscientiousness—Its Nature 
and its Influence. H. 8. Drayton, M.D. 


No. 8. Who Should Marry; Right Selection in Mar- 
riage. The How and the Why. What temperaments 
and mental characteristics should unite in wedlock 
Illustrated. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 

No. 9. A Debate Among the Mental Faculties. Prof. 
Nelson Sizer. 

No. 10. The Will; Its Nature and Education. J.W. 
Shull, 


No. 11. Ambition; or, Aprobativeness as a Factor 
in Human Character. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 

No, 12. A Complete Man ; How to Educate for Life. 
H. 8. Drayion, M.D. 

No. 18. Addresses delivered at the close of the an- 
nual session of the American Institution of Phren- 
ology, 1890 

No. 14. Faculty and Brain Organism. Bernard 
Hollander. To prove that separate Psychological 
Functions require separate Physical Organs. 





No. 15. Resemblance to Parents, and How to Judge 
It. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 

No 16. Self-Study Essential to Mental [mprove- 
ment and Development and to Personal Success. Dr. 
H. S. Drayton. M D. 

No. 17, The Uses of Mental Science and papers read 
at the close of the class of 1890 in American Institute 
of Phrenology. 


L. N. FOWLER & CO., 
LONDON, ENG. 


No. 18. Getting Married and Keeping Married—How 
to Do It. By One Who Has Done Both 


No. 19. Character Reading from Photograph ; How 
to Dolt. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 


No. 20. The Perceptive Faculties. Their Use and 
Training ; showing how to see things, by Prof. Nelson 
Sizer. 


No. 21. Phrenology a Science, with address de- 
livered before the American Institute of Phrenology 
1891. 


No. 22. The Amateur Phrenologist,a Comedy Ad 
apted for Public Representation or the Home Circle. 
By H. 8. Drayton. 

No. 23. Not yet published, 

No. 24. Not yet published. 


No, 25. Whatis Phrenology ? By Nelson Sizer, with 
addresses delivered before the American Institute of 
Phrenology, 1892. 


No. 26. Not yet published. 

No. 27. Not yet published. 

No. 28, Not yet published. 

No, 29. Value of Phrenology. 

No, 80. Phrenology in Actual Life 

No. 31. Phrenology as an Art. 

No. 38. The Organof Human Nature. By Jessie A. 
Fowler. 


No. 33. Now ready. Phrenology Applied. By Prof. 
Nelson Sizer. Contains also the ciosing exercises and 
prircipal addresses of the graduating class—1596, of 
the American Institute of Phrenology. 


No. 34 To be issued April 1. P’hrenology in the 
Home ; or, The Ethics of Family Life. By Jessie A. 
Fowler. 

No. 35. To be issued July 1. Phrenology in the 
School; or, Evolutionary Methods in Teaching. By 
Jessie A. Fowler. 

No. 36. To be issned October 1. Music; or, The 
Language of Tune. By Jessie A. Fowler. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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NEW TEMPERANCE PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND PUBLICA- 
TION HOUSE Publishes the following New Books : 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
Cynthia’s By Mrs. J. McNair Wright 

12mo. 1,25. 

Will Hilton’s Will; oR, FATHER AGAINST SON. By 
J.C. Cowdrick. 12mo. 50 cents. 

A Pot of Daisies. By Ernest Gilmore. 12mo. 60c. 

Summerwild. By Annette L. Noble. 12mo. #1. 

Her Ready-Made Family, By Mrs. J. McNair 
Wright. 12mo. 1.25. 

MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 

A Tour Around the World po the Tem- 
perance Brownies. By Mrs. W. F. Crafts. 16mo. 
52 pages. 10 cents 

Juvenile Temperance Reciter, No. 5. By Miss 
L. Penney. 16mo. 64 pages. 10 cents. 


This is the best collection ever published, containing 
an excellent variety of recitations in prose and verse, 
suitable for the girls and boys to recite at Sunday-school 
entertainments in Juvenile Temperance Bands, and at 
public meetings. 

Catechism for Little Water Drinkers. By Miss 
Julia Colman. 16mo, 82 pages. 

National Temperance Almanac for 1897. By 
J.B. Dunn, D.D. Full of useful matter valuable for 
every temperance worker. 10 cents, 


2,100 Temperance Publications. Books for 
Sunday-School Libraries; Books, Pamphlets, Tracts, 
and Leaflets upon every phase of the Temperance 
Question, for all lines of Temperance Work. Cata- 
logues free. Address 
THE NATIONAL 

AND PUBLICATION 
58 Read Street, 


Dreh-ni-glan. 


Fifteen years of practice with it has shown that 
this system of cure, without drug medication, 
is wonderful in its vitalizing effect in sustaining 
and restoring healthful conditions, and it is believed 
more far-reacting in the good results attained, 
than was ever before embodied in any system of 
Hygio-pathy practice. 

It embodies and comprehends fully the idea of 
draining the system of impurities, that exist 
in the body as the great fertilizer of bacillt and all 
disease breeding germs. For particulars address 


L. B. SANDERS, 
701 ST. NICHOLAS AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Sons. 


25. 


TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
HOUSE, 
New York. 


FREE TO F.A.M, Fine 
Colored Engraving show- 
ing a Lodge of Chinse 
Masons at work ; also large 
illustrated catalogue of 
all the Masonic books and 
goods—bottom prices. 
Great chance for Agents. 
Beware of spuriots 
works. REDDING & 
CO., Masonic 
and * Manufacturers, 

Vrovadway, New York. 
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FOR SA LE 
Complete set of the AMERICAN PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL. For particulars 
apply. to ‘* M.,” care of 

FOWLER & WELLS Co., 
27 East 21st Street, New York. 
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MEMORY ‘faRary 243 BROADWAY NEw YOR 


Sexual Neurasthenia 


AND NERVOUS EXHAUSTION 


Its hygiene, causes, symptoms, and 
} treatment. With a chapter on Diet. 
By Dr. Bearp. Fourth edition. 
Nearly 300 pages. Price, $2.75. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


27 East 2ist an New York 





AMERICAN 


Father Kneipp’s 


EDITION OF 


‘My Water Cure” 


op Meine WayferFur “ 
By Rev. Monsignor Sebastian Kneipp. 


(A verbal and absolutely literal translation.) 


500 pages, elegantly printed on fine paper, 200 artistically finished illustrations. 


It gives also in a pictorial 


way correct object-lessons and descriptions of the Kneipp cure in all its different applications and methods. 


CONTENTS: 


I, Part (about 150 pages), Water Applications, A. 
C. Vapors. D. Gushes (Spouts and Douches). E., 


II. Part (about 80 pages), Apotheca. 
tracts, Powders, Oils, Herb Teas, Compounds, etc., 


well as an illustrated description of all the herbs, the use of which Rev. 
Treatment of about 150 different diseases. 
The book is an exhaustive and absolute authority on the Kueipp cure. 


III. Part (about 200 pages). 


Ablutions. F. 
All the recipes and prescriptions of Kneipp's Herbal Medicines, 
strength-giving food, bran bread, soups, 


Half, Sitting-bath, etc.). 
Drinking Water. 


Ex- 
and honey wine, as 


Wet Sheets. B. Baths (Full, 


Packages (Bandages) G. 
Kneipp recommends, 


Post-paid, paper, 60 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY, .27 East 2Ist St., New York, U.S.A. 
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HOW TO LEARN PHRENOLOCY. 


We are frequently asked: 
tained? 


In what way can a practical knowledge of Phrenology be ob- 
In answering this we must say that the best results can be obtained by taking a thor- 


ough course of instruction at the FowLER PHRENOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, but where this is not 
practicable, the published text-books on the subject should be carefully studied. 
To facilitate study and personal investigations, we have arranged the following list of books, 


called the ‘‘ THE SruDEN'’s SET.”’ 


This list is commended to persons who desire to secure 


a knowledge of the subject by private study at home. 
THE STUDENT’S SET. 


The New Illustrated Self Instructor in Phren- 
ology, Physiology, and Physiognomy.  Illus- 
trated with over 100 portraits of remarkable person- 
ages. By the renowned phrenologist, L. N. FOWLER. 
Price, 2s. 


Fowler’s New and Improved Phrenological 
Bust. With upwards of 100 divisions, in china. 
Newly-discovered organs are added, and the old 
organs have been subdivided to indicate the various 
phases of action which many of them assume. It is 
a perfect model, beautiful as a work of art, and is 
undoubtedly the latest contribution to Phrenological 
Science. and the most complete bust ever published. 
Price, 12s. 6d., post free. 

Phrenology Proved ; Illustrated and Applied. Em- 
bracing an analysis of the Primary Mental Powers 
in their various degree of development and location 


of the Phrenological Organs. By O. 8. and L. N. 
FOWLER. One volume. Price, 6s. 

Lectures on Man. A series of Lectures delivered 
by Prof. L. N. FowLer during his first tour in Eng- 
land (1860), many of which are now out of print and 
can only be had in this volume. Price, 4s. 

Constitution of Man; Considered in Relation to the 
External Objects, with a portrait of the author, 
GEORGE COMBE. Price. 6s. 

The Temperaments; or Varieties of Physical Con- 
stitution in Man, considered in their relation to 
Mental Character and Practical Affairs of Life. By 
Dr. H. Jacques, M.D. Fully illustrated. * Price, 6s. 

Brain and Mind; or Mental Science considered in 
accordance with the Principles of Phrenology, and 
in relation to Modern Physiology. Illustrated. By 
H.S, Drayton, A.M., M.D., and JAMES MCNEIL, A.M. 
Price, 6s. 


Kither of the above will be forwarded on receipt of cash, or the complete ‘* SruDENt’s SET,” 
amounting to £2 2s. 6d., will be sent, carriage paid, to any part of Great Britain or Ireland at 


special reduced price, £1 12s. 


N.B.—If you already possess one or more of the above books, others to the same amount and 


equally useful will be supplied. 


The above cannot be supplied through a bookseller at reduced rate, but only from L. N. 
Fow.eEr & Co., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO.."Now York.” 


i Lud- 
L.N. FOWLER & CO., 7imeeeiah Arcade, 





How to Improve the Memory. By G.H. J. Durron. Price, post free, 4d. or 15 cents. 


Handbook of Phrenology. 


is profusely illustrated and well adapted for the use of students. By R. B. D. WELLS. 


trated. 
Popular 


Price, cloth, 3s. 6d. or $1.25. 
2almistry. By JAMES ALLEN. 


This work constitutes a complete text-book of Phrenology, 


Illus- 


An original, interesting, and attractive work, 


containing new and important information, and a code of simple rules for the practical 


reading of hands, Illustrated. 
How to Thought Read. 


Price, 6d.; post free, 7d, or 20 cents, post free 
A Manual of Instruction, including Thought Transference, 


Psychometry, Dreams, etc., etc. Illustrated by J. Coates. Price, 1s.; post free, 1s. 2d. or 50c. 


A Book for Married Women. 
women. By Dr. T. R. ALLINSON. 


Phreno-Physiognomy ; or, Scientific Character-reading from the Face. 


The book is full of 
Price, 1s.; post free, 1s. 2d. or 50 cents. 


useful information for married 


It seems easiest 


to read character by the Face, but very few can explain what features index the mental dis- 


position. 
A. J. OPPENHEIM. 


The Dissected Phrenological Chart. 
5 . 
that every man and woman in the land should understand. 


Those who wish to do so will find pleasure and profit in reading this book. By 
Price, 1s.; post free, 1s. 2d. or 30 cents. 


An Object Lesson in Phrenology, a Science 
The design is a Symbolical 


Head with all the phrenological organs dissected or cut out upon their exact boundary lines, 
making it an interesting puzzle to put together, combining amusement with instruction, thus 
making the usual tedious task of learning the exact location from a chart comparatively 
short, easy, and amusing. The Nature of each Organ is fully represented by pictorial illus- 


trations upon it. 


gold; Hope bythe anchor ; Secretiveness by the fox prowling ‘for chickens. etc 
amusement for the young and a necessity to the student. 


Firmness by the pyramid ; Acquisitiveness by the miser counting his 


It is an 
The people of to-day are buying 


thousands of useless toys for their children every year ; why not something that will in- 


struct as well as amuse? 


Price, 1s., postage 2d. extra, or 50 cents. 


Popular Phrenology; or, the Science of Phrenology Simply Explained. 
Tilustrated. 
By JouN BRETHERTON. 


on Phrenology and Health. By W. Cross. 
Phrenology Applied, or made Practical. 
24d. or 10 cents. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
27 East 21st St., New York. 


Price, 2s. 6d. or $1.00. 
How to Read Heads; or, Practical Phrenology Made Easy. 


By J. Coates. Illustrated, 


With a chapter 


Price, 1s., postage 2d. extra, or 50c. 
Price, 2d.; post free, 


L.N. FOWLER & CO., 


7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London. 
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The Hydropathic Review 


A Monthly Journal devoted to the Dissemination of Hydropathic, Hygienic, 
Sanitary, and Mental Science. Edited by Prof. R. B. D. WELLS (of Scarbor- 
ough). Monthly, rd.; post free, 144d.; or Yearly Subscription, rs. 6d., post free, 
in advance. 





The object of this publication is to explain nature’s laws, and point out the best, safest 
and most rational way of helping nature to heal herself. 
NOW READY. 
Send for a Copy, it is certain to interest you. 


A New Poster Matrimonial 
for Lecturers. Size, 19x24 inches. @ Adaptation 


With a large Phrenological or Model 
Head, attractive portraits of Spurz- 

heim, Gall, Prof. Fowler, Jay Gould, OR, PHRENOLOGY 
Thomas Platt, McKinley, Bryan, APPLIED TO 

Edwin Booth, Sarah Bernhardt, etc. 





Home Life and the Domestic Relation, 


Just the thing for Lecturers | showing What Mental Qualities Har- 


to use in billing a town or village monize, and Who May, and Who May 
or for evening entertainment. Space Not Unite in Marriage. 
left for date and name of lecturer. 8vo, 64 pages, 25cents. By S. P. SHULL. 


Printed on good paper, and forsale at — 


$1.00 per hundred | POWIAS & WHS OO.. 


27 East 21st Street, New York. 


: old ; sake a 
SUBSCRIBE NOW 


aOR THE 


HUMAN NATURE LIBRARY, 


$ ISSUEDMQUARTERLY. 
30 cents, (Is. 6d. English) a Year. 





. No. 33. Now Ready. 

Phrenology Applied. By Prof. Netson Sizer. Contains also 
the closing exercises and principal addresses of the graduating 
class—18g6 of the American Institute of Phrenology.} 

No. 34. To be issued April rst. 
Phrenology in the Home, or The Ethics of} Family Life. By 
Jessie A. FOWLER. 

No. 35. To be issued July rst 
Phrenology in the School, or Evolutionary Methods in Teach- 
ing. By Jesse A. FowLer} 

No. 36. To be issued October trst., 
Music, or the Language of Tune. By Jrssizr A. Fow.er. 

‘List of backinumbers sent on"application.® 


L. N. FOWLER & CO., FOWLERS& ‘WELLS ‘CO., 
LONDON, ENG. (NEWYORK, N. Y. 
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THE NEXT ANNUAL SESSION ccm, 


OF THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Will begin on the first Tuesday in September. If you think it 
would be of service to you to be an accurate judge of human 
character, send to us for pamphlet “ Phrenology Applied.” 
This contains addresses to the Institute and other valuable matter 
and a photograph of last year’s class of about forty cultured enen 
and women. It will show you what manner of people are inter- 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
WHAT IS A PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATION. 


This question is asked occasionally by those who are 
not acquainted with the claims of Phrenology and the 
method of applying it to the living subject. The purpose 
of a Phrenological Examination is tostudy the Temperament, 
or constitution in relation to health, talent, and character, 
and how the different vital organs are developed and act 
with each other in the promotion of physical and mental 
harmony and power. Next the Size of the Brain and the 
Quality which the temperament givesit ; then the develop- 
ments of the different Groups of Organs; those of intellect, 
preception, memory, reason; those of force and energy ; 
those that give policy, prudence, thrift, ingenuity, taste, 
refinement ; those that give aspiration, pride, self-reliance, 
ambition ; those that give social power and effection; and 
not least, though last, the strength and tendency of the 
moral sentiments. 

These peculiarities of temperament, constitution, laws 
of health, developmer.t of faculties, and the harmonies and 
contradictions that exist in an organization, are plainly set 
forth and discribed to the person under our hands, showing 
the strong and weal: points, what to encourage and what 
to restrain, with a view to a proper self control and balance 
of mind and character, We also study and described the 
Adaptations and talents of each person for giving Pursuits, : 
and in which their abilities can be used to the best advan- S 
tage. MODEL HEAD. 

We teach parents how to understand and guard their precocious children who need prudent care to save 
them, also how to train their turbulent and vicious children, and how to bring their moral and intellectual 
fowers into the ascendant, 

In reaching our conclusions we take into account Physiology, Phrenelogy, Physiognomy, habit, diet, and 
constitution—everything, indeed, which belongs to the make up of a person, and in this way we confer on men 
ten thousand dollars’ worth of benefit for a small outlay of time and money. 

We have made thousands of Examinations from Photographs, Send for Mirror of the Mind to 


FOWLER & WELLS CO.,, 
27 East 21st Street, NEW YORK. 


THE FOWLER PHRENOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


(Founded by L. N FOWLER) 
FOR THE 


Investigation and Study of Mental Science. 


Affiliated to the American (Chartered) Institute of Phrenology. 











First President, the Late L. N. FOWLER, Esq. President, WM. BROWN, Esq., J.P. 
Lady President, Miss JESSIE A. FOWLER. 


TO COMMENCE 
MEMBERSHIP FEE, 10s. 6d. PER ANNUM.T° COMMENCE | 


The 10s. 6d. includes a copy of The Phrenological Journal and Science of /Tealth monthly, 
use of Circulating Library, free admission to all Lectures, reduced fees to Classes, etc., etc. 


ALL PERSONS INTERESTED IN PHRENOLOGY SHOULD 
BECOME MEMBERS. 


The Fowler Phrenological Institute is the only place in the British Empire where a complete 
course of training in Phrenology can be obtained. The Institute possesses a large museum of Busts, Skulls, 
Masks, Skeletons, Manikins, Drawings, and other Illustrations ior Illustrating the lessons so essential to the 
Student. 

The Library contains upward of 700 Books on Phrenology and Kindred Subjects, including all the most 
rare and scarce books on the subject, and all new books as issued are added 

A special feature of the Fowler Institute is its facilities for giving LESSONS BY POST as well as by INDI- 
VIDUAL INSTRUCTION AND CLASS. 

Diplomas and Certificates are granted according to proficiency in theory and practice. 

The advantages offered by the Fowler Institute cannot be equalled. 


For Prospectus and further Particulars apply to 


THE SECRETARY, 4 & 5, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London. 














